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The character of Mr, Addison and hh writ' 
JDgt, for justDcsa gf thought, strength of rea- 
soniog, and purity of ityle, is too well estab- 
liiheil to need a recommendation ; but their 
greatest ontameDt, and tbat which gives a 
lustre to all the rest, i» his appearing, through' 
out, a zealous advocate for Virtue and Reiigioo 
against Pro^enen and Infidelity, And be- 
cause Ills excellent discourses upon those aub- 
jecls lie dispersed among hia other writinp, 
aod are by tbat meaas not so generally known 
and read as Ihey deserve, it was judged lo be 
no unseasonable s^vice to religion, to publish 
hem together in a distinct volume ; in hope*, 
hat the politeness and beauty peculiar to Mr. 
Iddison's writings would make their way to 
enons of a superior character and a more 
leral education ; and that, as they come 
m> the hands of a layman, they may b« 
> more readily received and considered by 
iDg geattemen as a propn inan'Ca& <A. t£^ 



VI PREFACE. 

Our modern Sceptics and Infidels are great 
pretenders to reason and philosophy, and are 
v^ililng to have it thought that none who are 
really possessed of those talents can easily 
assent to the truth of Christianity. But it 
falls out very unfortunately for them and their 
cause, that those persons within our own me- 
mory, who- are confessed to have been the 
most perfect reasoners and philosophers of 
their time, are also known to have been firm 
believers, and they laymen; I mean Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. Lociie, Sir Isaac Newton, and Mr. Addi- 
son : who, modestly speaking, were as good 
thinkers and reasoners, as the best among the 
Sceptics and Infidels at this day. Some of 
them might have their particular opinions 
about this or that point in Christianity, which 
will be the case as long as men are men ; but 
the thing here insisted on is, that they were 
accurate reasoners, and at the same time firm 
believers. 

Mr. Boyle, the most exact searcher into the 
works of nature that any age has l^nown, and 
who saw Atheism and Infidelity beginning to 
show themselves in the loose and voluptuous 
reign of King Charles the Second, pursued 
his philosophical inquiries with religious views, 
to establish the minds of men in a firm belief 
and thorough sense of the infinite power an 
fiJsdom of the great Creator. 
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I account we have from ' one who was 
tdy acquainted with him, and preached 
neral sernion ; Mt ' appeared to those 
mversed with him in his inquiries into 
, that his main design in that (on which 
had his own eye most constantly, so he 
»re to put others often in mind of it) 
J raise in himself and others vaster 
!its of the greatness and glory, and of 
sdom and goodness of God. This was 
p in his thoughts, that he concludes the 
of his will, which relates to that illus- 
body, the Royal Society, in these words, 
ling them a happy success in their laud- 
tttempts to discover the true nature of 
n'ks of God ; and praying that they and 
her searchers into physical truths may 
lly refer their attainments to the glory 

* great Author of Nature, and to the 
ft of mankind."' The same person also 
I thus of him : ' He had the profoundest 
ition for the great God of heaven and 

that ever 1 observed in any person, 
ery name of God was never mentioned 
n. without a pause and a visible stop in 
icourse.' 

d of the strictness and exemplariness of 
vbole course of his life, he says; 'I' 
: here challenge the who\e \n\>^ oi \^j«t- 

• Bamet « Life, p, ftft. * V\^* » V-^ • 
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ttues, to come and view the usefulness, as ^'ell 
as the excellence of the Christian religion, in 
a life that was entirely dedicated to it/ 

Against the Atheists he wrote his ' Free 
Inquiry into the received Notion of Nature/ 
(to confute the pernicious principle of ascrib- 
ing effects to nature, which are only produced 
by the in6nite power and wisdom of God ;) 
and also his ' Essay about final Causes of 
Things Natural/ to show that all things in 
pature were made and contrived with great 
order, and every, thing for its proper end and 
use, by an all-wise Creator. 
', Against the Deists he wrote a treatise/ of 
Things above Reason/ in which he makes it 
appear that several things, which we judge 
to be contrary to reason, because above the 
reach of our understanding, are not therefore 
to be thought unreasonable, because we can- 
not comprehend then), since they may be 
apparently reasonable to a greater and more 
comprehensive understanding. And he wrote 
another treatise to show the possibility of the 
* Resurrection of the same Body/ 

The Veneration he had for the Holy Scrip- 
tures appears not only from his studying them 
with great exactness, and exhorting others to 
do the same ; but more partieularly from a 
distinct treatise which he wrote, on purpose to 
defend the Scripture style, and to answer all 
/y^c objections which profane and irreVi^v 
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ms have made agaiost it. And speaking 
Morality, considered as a rule of life, he 

ys, ' I* have formerly taken pains to peruse - 
jooks of Morality : yet, since they have only 
a power to persuade, but not to command, 
and sin and death do not necessarily attend 
the disobedience of them, they have the less 
influence ; for since we may take the liberty 
to question human writers, I find that the 
methods they take to impose their writings 
upon us may serve to countenance either truth 
or falsehood/ 

His zeal to propagate' Christianity in the 
world appears by many and large benefac- 
tions to that end, which are enumerated in 
his funeral sermon. ' He' was at the charge 
of the translation and impression of the New 
Testament into the Malayan language, which 
he sent over all the £ast Indies. He gave a 
noble reward to him'^that translated Grotius's 
incomparable book of the ** Truth of the 
Christian Religion" Into Arabic, and was at the 
charge of a whole impression, which he took 
care to order to be distributed in all thecountries 
where that language is understood. He was re^ 
solved to have carried on the impression of the 
New Testament in the Turkish language ; but 
the Company thought it became them to be the 
doers of it, and so suffered him oq\^' Vo ^"^^ "^ 

# Life, p. ;7. 5 lb\d, p,^,^*\- 
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large share towards it. He was at seven hun- 
dred pounds charge in the edition of the Irish 
Bible, which he ordered to be distributed in 
Ireland, and he contributed largely both to 
the impressions of the Welsh Bible, and of 
the Irish Bible in Scotland. He gave during 
his life three hundred pounds to advance the 
design of propagating the Christian religion 
in America ; and as soon as he heard that the 
East India Company were entertaining pro- 
positions for the like design in the East, he 
presently sent an hundred pounds for a be- 
ginning, and an example, but intended to 
carry it much further, when it should be set 
on foot to purpose. He had designed, though 
some accidents did, upon great considerations, 
divert him from settling it during his life, but 
not from ordering it by his will, that a liberal 
provision should be made for one, who should, 
in a very few well digested sermons every 
year set forth the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion in general, without descending to the sub- 
divisions amongst Christians ; and who should 
be changed every third year, that so this noble 
study and employment might pass through 
many hands, by which means many might 
become masters of the argument.' 

In his younger years he had thoughts of 

entering into holy orders, and one reason that 

c/etennjaed him Bgalnst it was, that he be- 
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lieved he might, in some respects, be more 
serviceable to religion by continuing a lay- 
man; 'his^ having no interests, i^ith relation 
to religion, besides those of saving his own soul, 
gave him, as he thought, a more unsuspected 
authority in writing or acting on that side. 
He knew the profane crew fortified themselves 
against all that was said by men of our pro- 
fession, with this, that it was their trade, and 
that they were paid for it : he hoped, there- 
fore, that he might have the more influence, 
the less he shared in the patrimony of the 
church/ 

Mr. Locke, whose accurate talent in rea- 
soning is so much celebrated even by the 
Sceptics and Infidels of our times, showed 
his zeal for Christianity, first, in his middle 
^g^f hy publishing a discourse on purpose to 
demonstrate the reasbnableness of believing 
Jesus to be the promised Messiah ; and, after 
that, in the last years of his life, by a very 
judicious Commentary upon several of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

He speaks of the miracles wrought by our 
Saviour and his Apostles, in the strongest 
manner, both as facts unexceptionably true, 
and as the clearest evidences of a divine mis- 
sion. His words are these : * The^ evidence 
of our Saviour's mission from h«^Nie\i S& ^f^ 

^Life, p. 57. 7 Reasonableness) Uc.^."^^- 
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great in the multitude of his miracles' he did 
before ail sorts of people, (which the Divine 
Providence and Wisdom has so ordered, that 
they never were nor could be denied by any 
of the enemies and opposers o( Christianity,) 
that what he delivered cannot but be received 
as the oracles of God, and unquestionable 
verity.' And again ; ' After' his resurrection, 
he sent his Apostles amongst the nations, ac- 
companied with miracles ; which were done 
in all parts so frequently, and before so many 
witnesses of all sorts, in broad day light, that, 
as I have often observed, the enemies of 
Christianity have never dared to deny them, 
no, not Julian himself; who neither wanted 
skill nor power to inquire into the truth ; nor 
would have failed to have proclaimed and ex- 
posed it, if he could have detected any false- 
hood in the history of the Gospel, or found 
the least ground to question the matter of fact 
published by Christ and his Apostles. The 
number and evidence of the miracles' done 
by our Saviour and his followers, by the power 
and force of truth, bore down this mighty 
and accomplished Emperor, and all his parts, 
in his own dominions. He durst not deny so 
plain matter of fact; which being granted, 
the truth of our Saviour's doctrine and mission 
unavoidably follows, notwithstanding whatso- 

^ ReasoDBbleneas, Sec. p. 2^. 
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/ artful suggestions his wit < 
alice should olTer to the conti 
To those who ask, * What ; 
of a Saviour? what advantag 
Jesus Christ?* Mr. Locke i 
enough to justify the fitness c 
be done by resolving it into 
God, who has done it; wher 
understandings and short vie\ 
incapacitate us to judge. W< 
this visible, and nothing at a 
of that intellectual world, (whc 
numbers and degrees of spii 
reach of our ken or guess), 
know not what transactions 
tween God and our Saviour, 
his kingdom. We know not v 
was to set up a head and a chi 
sition to " the prince of this W( 
of the power of the air," Stc. 
are more than obscure intimatic 
And we shall take too much 
shall call God's wisdom or pn 
count, and pertly condemn f< 
that OUT weak, and perhaps 
standing cannot account for.' 
shows at large the necessity t\ 
Gotpel Revelation '^, to delivei 
the miserable state of darkness 

9 ReMsoaMeness, «cc. p. t55. 
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1H«( mankind wore in ; 1. As to the true ki 
knift^ of C^" ; i2. As to the worship U 
|>aid him**; 3. As to the duties to be 
KM-mod to him*'. To which he adds 
mi|thiy aids 4i)d encouragements to the 
^^mance of our duty ; 1. From the assur 
llw Gospol gives of future rewards and pui 
mmts**; and, 2. From the promise of 
Spirit of God to direct and assist us ". 

The Holy Scriptures are every where r 
lloned by him with the greatest reverei 
he calls them the 'Holy'"^ Books/ <the 
cred Text,* ' Holy Writ/ and ' Divine 
velation ;* and exhorts Christians ' to *^ b( 
themselves in earnest to the study of the 
of salvation, in these Holy Writings, wh 
God has revealed it from heaven, and 
posed it to the world ; seeking our re 
where we are sure it is in truth to be 
comparing 'spiritual things with spi 
And, in a letter written,' the year bef 
death, to one who had asked this que 
' What is the shortest and surest wa; 
young gentleman to attain to a true kn< 
of the Christian religion, in the full 
extent of it?' his answer is, 'Let him f 

" Reasonableness, &c. p. 257. " Ib» 
>3 Ibid. p. 282. >4 Ibid. p. 284. » Ibi 
>* Pref. to Comment. '7 Ibid. 

^^J\M^ Works, p. 54#. 
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Scripture^ especially ' the New Testa- 

« Therein are contained the words of 

nal life. It has God for its author; sai- 

iion for its end ; and truths without any 
iiixture of error, for its matter.* A direction 
that was copied from his own practice'', in 
the latter part of his life, and after his retire- 
ment from business ; when, for fourteen or 
fifteen years, he applied himself especially to 
' the study of the Holy Scriptures, and em- 
ployed the last years of his life hardly in 
any thing else. He was never weary of ad- 
miring the great views of that Sacred Book, 
and the just relation of all its parts. He every 
day made discoveries in it, that gave him fresh 
cause of admiration.' 

Of St. Paul in particular, upon several of 
whose Epistles he drew up a most useful Com- 
mentary, he says, 'That*° he was miracu- 
lously called to the ministry of the Gospel, 
and declared to be a chosen vessel ; — that he 
had the whole doctrine of the Gospel from 
God by immediate revelation ; — that for his in- 
formation in the Christian knowledge, and the 
mysteries and depths of the dispensation of 
God by Jesus Christ, God himself had con- 
desclk.ded to be his instructor and teacher; 
— ^that he had received the light of the Gos- 
pel from the Fountain and Father of li^lvt 

'9 Postb. Works, p. 20. » Comis«TiX.,^A^% 
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himself;;' — and, 'that an exact observation of 
his reasonings and inferences is the only safe 
guide for the right understanding of him, un-^ 
der the Spirit of God, that directed these Sa-^ 
crcd Writings*'.* 

And the death of this great man was agree- 
able to his life. For we are informed **, by 
one who was with him when he died, and had 
lived in the same family fbr seven years before, 
that the day before his death he particularly 
'exhorted*^ all about him to read the Holy 
Scriptures;* that he desired 'to be remem- 
bered by them at evening prayers ;' and being 
told, that, if he would, the whole family 
should come and pray by him In his cham- 
ber, he answered, *he should be very glad 
to have it so, if it would not give too much 
trouble;* that an occasion offering to speak 
* of the goodness of God, he especially ex- 
alted the love which God showed to man, in 
justifying him by fdiih in Jesus Christ; and 
returned God thanks in particular for having 
called him to the knowledge of that divine 
Saviour.* 

About two months before his death he drew 
up a letter to a certain gentleman '♦, iwho 
afterwards distinguished himself by a very 
diflferent way of thinking and writing,) and 



^T 



Comment, p. 11, " Posth. Works, p. 21. 
^ Postb. Works, p. 20, 21 . H lb\A, v- 3lSt^. 
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\ dilution upon it : ' Ta be delivered 
after my decease/ In it are these re- 
»le words : — * This life is a scene of 

that soon passes away, and affords no 
Itisfaction, but ia the consciousness of 
tnW, and in the hopes of another Hie. 
I what I can say upon experience, and 
cm will find to be true, when you come 
e up the account.' 

kAC Newtoiv, universally acknowledged 
bhe ablest philosopher and matheniati- 
at this, or perhaps any other nation has 
ed, is also well known to have been a 
*liever, and a serious Christian. His 
Ties concerning the frame and system 
universe were applied by him, as Mr. 

inquiries into nature had been, to de- 
ate against Atheists of all kinds, the 
jf a -God, and to illustrate his power 
isdom in ' the creation of the world.' 
ich a better account cannot be given, 

the words of an ingenious person, who 
HI much conversant in his philosophical 
,1: 'Af the end of his mathematical 
»le8 of natural philosophy, he has given 
houghts concerning the Deity. M'here- 
,r8t observes, that the similitude found 
larts of the universe makes it undoubted, 
le whole is govenied by oiv^ ^^x^x^xsv^ 

" View of his PhUooopY\y « p. ^^* 
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Being, to whom the original is owing of the 
frame of nature^ which evidently is the effect 
of choice and design. He then proceeds 
briefly to state the best metaphysical notions 
concerning God. In short, we cannot con- 
ceive either of space or time otherwise than as 
necessarily existing ; this Being therefore, on 
whom all others depend, must certainly exisc 
by the same necessity of nature. Consequently 
wherever space and time is found, there God 
must also be. And as it appears impossible to 
us, that space should be limited, or that time 
should have had a beginning, the Deity must 
be both immense and eternal.' 

This great man applied himself with thf 
utmost attention to the study of the Hoi; 
Scriptures, and considered the several parts c 
them with an uncommon exactness; part 
cularly as to the order of time, and tJ 
series of prophecies and events relating to t 
Messiah. Upon which head he left behf 
him an elaborate discourse, to prove that 
famous prophecy of Daniel's weeks, w) 
has been so industriously perverted by 
Deists of our times, was an express prop 
of the coming of the Messiah, and fulfill 
Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Addison, so deservedly celebrate 
an uncommon accuracy in thinking an 
soning, has given abundant proof of \ 
ifeh'ef of CJiristianitj, and lu% zeal 
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Infidels of all kinds, in the writings that are 
here published ; of which it is certainly known, 
that a great part of them were his own com- 
positions. 

I mention not these great names, nor the 
testimonies they have given of their firm be- 
lief of the truth of Christianity, as if the 
evidences of our religion were to be finally 
resolved into human authority, or tried in any 
other way than by the known and established 
rules of right reason : but my design in men- 
tioning them is, 

1, To show the very great assurance of 
those, who would make the belief of Kevela- 
tion inconsistent with the due use of our rea- 
son ; when they have known so many emi- 
nent instances in our own time, of the greatest 
masters of reason, not only believing Revela- 
tion, but zealously concerned to establish and 
propagate the belief of it. 

2. The remembrance of this will also be a 
means, on one hand, to hinder well-meaning 
people from being misled by the vain boasts 
of our modern pretenders to reason ; and, on 
the other hand, to check thejnclination of 
the wicked and vicious to be misled ; when 
both of them have before their eyes such fresh 
and eminent instances of sound reasoning and 
a firm faith joined together m otvfe ^xA >J«ifc 
same mind, 

X Further, as these were penotv* ^cw^^^ 



<ot under the influencca ^. 

, finally, as they are all - laymen, 
I room for the enemies of Revealed 
to allege, that they were prejudiced 
."st, or secular considerations of any 
suggestion, that has really no weight, 
ged against the writings of the clergy 
jce of Revelation, since they do no 
o be trusted upon their own authoritj 
on the reasons they offer ; and lawye 
lysicians are not less trusted, becai 
^e by their professions : but it is a si 
, that easily takes hold of weak mir 
-o/^ially such as catch at objections, 
"^^ hv them. And, 
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rolumeSy vrith marks of distinction at the end 
of many of them, to point out the writers. 
Mr. Addison's are there distinguished by some 
one of the letters of the word CLIO; and the 
J, same marks of distinction are here continued ; 

or as are also the rest, where any letter was found 

at the end of the discourse. 
1, In tLose volumes they stand according to 

d the order of time in which they were at first 

d separately published, without any connexion 

y as to the matters contained in them : but here, 

, the several discourses on the same subject, 

r which lie dispersed in those papers, are reduced 

t to their proper beads, and put into one view, 

^ t that the whole may be more regularly read, 
{ and each head may leave a more lasting im* 

presslon upon the mind of the reader. 
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SECTION I. 

1. General division of the following discourse, with 
regard to Pagan and Jewish authors, who men- 
tion particulars relating to opr Saviour. 

f . Not probable that any such should be mentioned 
by Pagan writers who lived at the same time, 
from tihe nature of such transactions : 

3. Especially when related by the Jews ; 

4. And heard at a distance by those who pretended 

to as great miracles of their own. 

5. Besides that, no Pagan writers of that age lived 

in Judea, or its confines; 

6. And because many books of that age are lost. 

7. An instance of one record proved to be authentic. 

8. A second record of probable, though not undoubt- 

ed authority. 

I. 1 HAT I may lay before you a full state of 
the subject under our consideration, and me- 
thodise the several particulars that I touched 
upon in discourse vith you ; -I shall first take 
notice of such Pagan authors as have ^vexv 
their testJiDO/ij to the history oi o\xT^vrtfwx\ 
jvifuce theic authors under tVi^i iwgw^^^'^ 
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classes, and show what authority 
monies carry with them. Secondl 
take notice of Jewish * authoi*s in 
light. 

8. There are many reasons 
should not expect that matters ( 
wonderful nature should be taken 
by those eminent Pagan writers, 
contemporaries with Jesus Christ, o 
who lived before fais disciples had 
appeared among them, and ascer 
report which had gone abroad coj 
life 60 full of miracles. 

Supposing such things bad haj 
this day in Switzerlan.d, or amonj 
tons, who t)iake a greater figure i 
than Judea did in the Roman emp 
they be immediately believed by 
live at a great distance from them 
any certain account of them be t 
into foreign countries, within so sh( 
of time as that of our Saviour's pul 
try? Such kinds of news, tho^gl 
true, seldom gain credit, till some 
they are transacted and exposed t 
mination of the curious, who, by la 
ther circumstances, attestations, and 
of those wh.o ar.e concerned in th 
receive, or reject, what at first non 
witnesses could absolutely believe 

* The Author did uoc Jive to write thia \ 
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. ■ In a case of this sort, it was natural 
ven of sense and learning to treat the 
e account as fabulous, or, at farthest, to 
md their belief of it, until all things 
. together in their full light. 
Besides, the Jews were branded not 
for superstitions different from all the 
ons of the Pagan world, but in a par- 
ir manner ridiculed for being a credulous 
le ; so that whatever reports of such a 
"e came out of that country, were looked 
as false, frivolous, and improbable. 
We may further observe, that the ordi- 
practice of magic in those times, with 
many pretended prodigies, divinations, 
ritions, and local miracles ^mong the 
lens, made them less attentive to such 
from Judea, till they had time to con- 
the nature, the occasion, and the end 
jr Saviour's miracles, and were awakened 
lany surprising events to allow them any 
Ideratton at all. 
We are indeed told by St. Matthew, 
the fame of our Saviour, during his life, 
: throughout all Syria, and that there 
vred him great multitudes of people from 
lee, Judea, Decapolb, Idunixa, from be- 
I Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon. 
r had there been any historians oi VVvcar. 
1 wad places, we might Via^e cK^cV^^Va 
ill them. some accoutvloi VJoafc^^^^". 
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irful transactions in J udea ; but there i^not 
ly single author extant, in any kind, of that 
^e, in any of those countries. 

6. How many bo^ks have perished, in 
hich possibly there might have been mention 
' our Saviour ? Look iimong the Romans, 
>w few of their writings are come down to 
ir times! In the space of two hundred 
sars from our Saviour's birth, when there 
as such a multitude of writers in all kinds, 
>w small is the number of authors that have 
ade their way to the present age ! 

7. One authentic record, and that the most 
ithentic heathen record, we are pretty sure 

lost : I mean the account sent by the go* 
;rnor of Judea, under whom our Saviour 
as judged, condemned, and crucified. It 
u the custom in the Roman empire, as it 

to this day in all the governments of (he 
[>rld, for the pracfects and vice-roys of dis* 
nt provinces to transmit to their sovereign a 
mmary relation of every thing remarkable 

their administration. That Pontius Pilate, 

his account, would have touched on so 
:traordinary an event in Judea, is not to b 
)ubted ; and that he actually did, we lear 
om Justin Martyr, who lived about a hun 
-ed years after our Saviour's death, residec' 
ade converts, and suffered martyrdom 
yme, where he was engaged with phil^ 
snr, and in a particular mixinei V\V\ 
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OHM the CyntCy who could easily have de- 
tected, and would not fail to liave exposed 
him, had he quoted a record not in being, or 
made any false citation out of it Would the 
great Apologist have challenged Crescens to 
dispute the cause of Christianity with him 
before the Roman Senate, had he forged 
such an evidence? or would Crescens have 
refused the challenge, could he have tri- 
umphed over him in the detection of such a 
forgery? To which we must add, that the 
Apology, which appeals to this record, was 
presented to a learned emperor, and to the 
vhole body of the Roman senate. This 
father, in his Apology, speaking of the death 
and suffering of our Saviour, refers the em- 
peror for the truth of what he says to the acts 
of Pontius Pilate, which I have here men- 
tioned. Tertullian, who wrote his Apology 
about fiflty years after Justin, doubtless re- 
ferred to the same record, when he tells the 
govenior of Rome, that the Emperor Tibe- 
rius having received an account out of Pales- 
tine in Syria of the Divine Person, who had 
appeared in that country, paid him a parti- 
cular regard, and threatened to punish any. 
who should accuse the Christians ; nay, that 
the emperor would have adopted him 
among the deities whom ihe'y >iiar^v\V^^^» 
had not the senate refused lo covae vnVo ^"^^^ 
proposal. Tertullian, who g>vea \» V\\\^^^'^'*- 
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tory, was not only one of the most learned 
men of his age, but, what adds greater weight 
to his authority in this case, was eminently 
skilful and well read in the laws of the Ro- 
man empire. Nor can it be said, that Ter- 
tullian grounded his quotation upon the au- 
thority of Justin Martyr, because we find 
he mixes it with matters of fact which are 
^ not related by that author. Eusebius men- 

^ tions the same ancient record, but as it was 

i| not extant in his time, t shall not insist upon 

his authority in this point. If it be objected, 
^ that this particular is not mentioned in any 

f Roman historian, I shall use the same argu- 

i ment in a parallel case, and see whether It wiH 

carry any force with it. Ulpian, the great 
; Roman lawyer, gathered together all the im- 

perial edicts that have been made against 
the Christians. But did any one ever say, 
that there had been no such edicts, because 
.4 they were not mentioned in the histories of 

•: those emperors? Besides, who knows but this 

circumstance of Tiberius was mentioned in 

■ 

other historians that have been lost, though 
not to be found in any still extant? Has not 
Suetonius many particulars of this emperor' 
omitted by Tacitus, and Herod ian many that 
^ are not so much as hinted at by either? / 

for. the spurious acts of Pilate, now exta 
^e Jt/jow the occasion and time of the*** ^ 
^^S; ^nd bad there not been a true and 
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Jc record of this nature, they would never 
have been forged. ^ 4 

8. The story of Abgarus, king of Edessa^ ] 
relating to the letter which he sent to our \ 
Saviour, and to that which he received from 
bim, is a record of great authority ; and ' 
though I will not insist upon it, I may venture ' 
to say, that, had wc such an evidence for any 
bet in Pagan history^ an author would \}e 
thought very unreasonable who should reject 
it I believe you wiir be of my opinion, if 
fou will peruse, with other authors; who have 
ippeared in vindication of these letters as 
^uine, the additional arguments which have 
been made use o( by the late famous and 
leurned Dr. Grabe, in the second volume of 
his Spicilegium. 
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I. What facts in the history of our Saviour might be 

taken notice of by Pagan authors. 
I, What particular facts are taken notice of, and 

by what Pagan authors. 
3. How Celsus represented our Saviour's miracles. 
I. The same representation made of them by other 

unbelievers, and proved unreasonable. 
5. What facts in our Saviour's history not to be ex« 

pected from Pagan writers. 

1. We now come to consider what WTvAovsfcV*^ 
wathorities are extant amon^ '^2l^2Av N«\\\Rt%\ 
wi here we must premUe, VVviaX wwve ^^^'^ 
'' our Saviour's history luay \i«t t«as»wa^1 
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expected from Pagans. I mean such parts as 
might be known to those who lived at a dis- 
tance from Judea, as well as to those who 
were the followers and eye-witnesses of Christ. 
2. Such particulars are most of >these which 
follow, and which are all attested by some one 
or other of those Heathen authors, who lived 
in or near the age of our Saviour and his dis- 
ciples. * 1 hat Augustus Caesar had ordered the 
whole Empire to be censed or taxed/ which 
brought our Saviour's reputed parents to 
Bethlehem; this is mentioned by several 
Roman historians, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and- 
Dion. ' That a great light, or a new star, ap- 
peared iu the east, which directed the wise 
men to our Saviour :' this is recorded by Chal- 
cidius. ' That Herod, the King of Palestine, so 
often mentioned in the Roman history, made a 
great slaughter of innocent children,* being so 
jealous of his successor, that he put to death 
his own sons on that account : this character 
of him is given by several historians, and this 
cruel fact mentioned by Macrobius, a heathen 
author, who tells it as a known thing, without 
any mark or doubt upon it. ' That our Saviour 
had been in Egypt:' this Celsus, though he 
raises a monstrous story upon it, is so far from 
denying, that he tells as our Saviour learned 
the arts of magic in that country. ' That Pon- 
iws PUate was governor of Jud«a; that our 
Saviour was brought in judgment befoteYCvKv, 
^^c/ bjr him condemned and cmc\€i«A:* Ww 
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is recorded by Tacitus. 'That many mi- 
raculous cures, and works out of the ordi- 
nary course of nature, were wrought by him :' 
this is confessed by Julian the Apostate, Por- 
phyry, and Hierocles, all of them not only 
Pagans, but professed enemies and persecutors 
of Christianity. * That our Saviour foretold 
several things, which came to pass according 
to his predictions :' this was attested by Phle- 
gon, in his annals, as we are assured by the 
learned Origen against Celsus. ' That at the 
time when our Saviour died, there was a 
miraculous darkness, and a great earthquake :' 
this is recorded by the same Phlegon, the 
Trallian, who was likewise a Pagan, and ' 
freeman to Adrian the Emperor. We may 
here observe, that a native of Trallium, which 
was not situate at so great a distance from 
Palestine, might very probably be informed 
of such remarkable events as had passed 
among the Jews, in the age immediately pre- 
ceding his own times, since several of his 
countrymen, with whom he had conversed, 
might have received a confused report of our 
Saviour before his crucifixion, and probably 
lived within the shake of the earthquake, and 
the shadow of the eclipse, which are recorded 
by this author. 'That Christ was worshipped 
as a God among the Chrlst\a\i^\ vVv^V nNx^*^ 
would rather suffer death than \Aas^>aftw\^ Vvwv\ 
^/fat they received a sacramenV, «w^ Vj \^. 
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entered into a vow of abstaining from sin and 
wickedness ;' conformable to the advice j^ven 
by St. Paul ; * that they had private assem- 
blies of worship, and used to join togeth^ in 
hymns :* this is the account which Pliny the 
younger gives of Christianity in his days; 
about seventy years after the death of Christ; 
and which agrees in all its circumstances with 
the accounts we have in holy writ, of the first 
state of Christianity after the crucifixion of 
our blessed Saviour. ' That St. Peter, whose 
miracles are many of them recorded in holy 
writ, did many wonderful works,' is owned by 
Julian the Apostate, who therefore represents 
him as a great magician, and one who had 
in his possession a book of magical secrets, 
left him by our Saviour. ' That the devils or 
evil spirits were subject to them,' we may 
learn from Porphyry, who objects to Chris- 
tianity, that, since Jesus had begun to be 
worshipped, .£sculapius and the rest of the 
gods did no more converse with men. Nay, 
Celsus himself affirms the same thing in efTect, 
when he says, that the power which seamed 
to reside in Christians proceeded from the use 
of ceiiain names, and the invocation of cer- 
tain daemons. Origen remarks on this pas- 
sage, that the author doubtless hints at those 
Christians, who put to flight evil spirits, and 
healed those who were possessed with them ; 
a fact which had been often seen, and viYvncV^ 
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he himself had seen, as he declares in another 
part of his discourse against Celsus ; but at 
the same time he assures ns, that this mira- 
culous power was exerted by the use of no 
other name but that of Jesus, to which were ^ 
added several passages in his history, but 
nothing like any invocation to daemons. 

3. Celsus was so hard set with the report 
of our Saviour's miracles, and the confident at-* 
testations concerning him, that though he often 
intimates he did not believe them to be true, 
yet, knowing he might be silenced in such an 
answer, provides himself with another retreat, 
when beaten out of this ; namely, that our 
Saviour was a magician. Thus he compares 
the feeding of so many thousands at two dif- 
ferent times with a few loaves and fishes, to 
the magical feasts of those Egyptian impos- 
tors, who would present their spectators with 
visionary entertainments, that had in them 
neither substance nor reality : which, by the 
way, is to suppose, that a hungry and fainting 
multitude were filled by an apparition, or 
strengthened and refreshed with shadows. 
He knew very well that there were so many 
witnesses and actors, if I may call them such, 
in these two miracles, that it was impossible 
to refute such multitudes, who had doubtless 
sufficiently spread the fame of itvevxv, ^w^ 
was therefore in this place forced \.o x«a««H. ^si 
t/ie other solution, that it vras done Xi'^ xKai^v^' 
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It was . not enough to say, that a miracle, 
which appeared to. so many thousand eye- 
witnesses, was a forgery of Christ's disciples, 
and therefore, supposing them to be eye-wit- 
nesses, he endeavours to show how they might 
be deceived. 

4. The unconverted Heathens, who were 
pressed by the many authorities that con- 
firmed our Saviour^s miracles, as well as the 
unbelieving Jews, who had actually seen 
them, were driven to account for them after 
the same manner : for, to work by magic, in 
the heathen way of speaking, was in the lan- 
guage of the Jews to cast out devils by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of the devils. Our Saviour, 
who knew that unbelievers in all ages would 
put this perverse interpretation on his mira- 
cles, has branded the malignity of those men, 
who, contrary to the dictates of their own 
hearts, started such an unreasonable objection, 
as a blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, and 
declared not only the guilt, but the punish- 
ment of so black a crime. At the same time 
he condescended to show the vanity and emp- 
tiness of this objection against his miracles, 
by representing that they evidently tended 
to the destruction of those powers, to whose 
assistance the enemies of bis doctrine then 
ascribed them. An argument, which, if 
du)x weighed, readers the objccUou so venf 
fn'yolous and groundless, that we mAy nch 
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(ure to call it even blasphemy against com- 
mon sense. Woulct magic endeavour to draw 
off the minds of men from the worship 
which was paid to stocks and stones, to give 
them an abhorrence of those evil spirits, who 
rejoiced in the most cruel sacrifices, and in 
ofl^erings of the greatest impurity; and, in 
short, to call upon manlcind to exert their 
whole strength in the love and adoration of that 
one Being, from whom they derived their 
existence, and on whom only they were 
taught to depend every moment for the hap- 
piness and continuance of it? Was it the' 
business of magic to humanize our tiatures 
with compassion, forgiveness, and alt the in- 
stances of the most extensive charity ? Would 
evil spirits contribute to make men sober, 
chaste, and temperate, and, in a word, to 
produce that reformation, which was MTOught 
in the moral world by those doctrines of our 
Saviour, that received their sanction from hii 
miracles? Nor is it possible to imagine, that 
evil spirits would enter into a combination 
with our Saviour to cut off all their corres* 
pondence and intercourse with mankind, and 
to prevent any for the future from addicting 
themselves to those I'ites and ceremonies, 
which had done them so much honour. We 
•ee the early effect which C\vmV\wv\\.^ V-aA. 
OD the miads of men in t\\« \>mV\cx3\^x , \il 
iAat number of books, vhich ^et^ *^\^^ "^^^"^ 
«Hf jcciWf a/magic, and made a ^^^tv^^*^^ 
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.Christianity, by the converts mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles. We have likewise 
an eminent instance of the inconsistency oi 
our religion with magic, in the history of the 
famous Aquila. This person, who was a 
kinsman of the Emperor Trajan, and like- 
wise a man of great learning, notwithstanding 
he had embraced Christianity, could not be 
brought off from the studies of magic, by the 
repeated admonitions of his fellow-christians; 
so that a^ length they expelled him li^heir 
society, as rather choosing to lose the repu- 
tation of so considerable a proselyte, than 
communicate with one who dealt in such 
dark and infernal practices. Besides, we may 
observe,- that all the favourers of magic were 
the most professed and bitter enemies to the 
Christian Religion. Not to mention Simon 
Magus, and many others, I shall only take 
notice of those two greaf persecutors of Chris- 
tianity, the Emperors Adrian and Julian the 
Apostate, both of them initiated in the mys- 
teries of divination, and skilled in all the 
depths of magic. I shall only add, thaft evil 
spirits cannot be supposed to have concurred 
in the establishment of a religion, which tri- 
umphed over them, drove them out of the 
places, they possessed, and divested them oi 
their influence on mankind ; nor would ] 
mention this particular^ though it be unani- 
niously reported by all the ancient CVin^^j 
^uthprs, did it not appear^ from iVie awfttf 
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ritv^ above cited, that this was ^ fact con- , 
/(E|8sed by heathens .tbemselves. 

5. We now see what a multitude of Pagan 
testimonies may be produced for all those 
remarkable passages, which might have been 
expected from them, and, indeed, of several 
that 1 believe do more than answer your 
expectation, as they were not subjects in 
their own nature so exposed to public noto- 
riety. It cannot be expected they should 
mention particulars which were transacted 
among the disciples only, or among some 
few even of the disciples themselves ; such as 
the transfiguration, the agony in the garden, 
the appearance of Christ after his resurrec- 
tion, and others of the like nature. It was 
impossible for a heathen author to relate these 
things ; because, if he had believed them, he 
would no longer have been a heathen, and by 
that means his testimony would not have been 
thought of so much validity. Besides, his 
very report of facts so favourable to Chris- 
tianity would have prompted men to say that 
he was probably tainted with their doctrine. 
VVe have a parallel case in Hecataeus, a fa- 
mous Greek historian, who had several pas- 
sages in his book conformable to the history 
of the Jewish writers, which, when quoted 
by Josephus, as a confirmation of the ]e.Hi\%\i 
history, when his heathen adven^itv^ ca>3\^ 
£;/ye no other answer to it, they yiavxV^ x^ftfc^ 
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Christianity in- the three first centuries, 
jcause those were the times in which men 
iiad the best means of informing themselves 
of the truth of our Saviour's history, and 
because among the great number of philoso- 
phers who came in afterwards under the 
reigns of Christian emperors, there might be 
several who did it partly out of worldly 
motives. 

2, Let us now suppose, that a learned hea- 
then writer, who lived within sixty years of 
our Savioui's crucifixion, afler having shown' 
that false miracles were generally wrought in 
obscurity, and before few or no witnesses, 
speaking of those which were wrought by our 
Saviour, has the following passage : ' But his 
works were always seen, because they were 
true ; they were seen by those who were 
healed, and by those who w^re raised from 
the dead. Nay, these persons who were thus 
healed, and raised, were seen not only at the 
time of their being healed, and raised, but 
long afterwards. Nay, they were not -seen 
only all the while our Saviour was upon earth, 
but survived after his departure out of this 
world ; nay, some of them were living in our 
days.' 

3. I dare say you would look upon this as 
a glorious attestation for the cause oC CVa5ar 
tianitj, liad it come from. Wv^ \axA «A ^ 

famoim At/ienian ph\loaop\\et* 'W^sfc Vst 

c. 
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mentioned v^ords, however, 
trords of one who lived i 
after our Saviour's crucifixii 
mous philosopher in Athen 
said, he was a convert to C. 
consider this matter imparl 
his testimony is not much m 
reason. Had he continued 
pher, would not the world h 
was not sincere in what he 
believe it? for if so, woul 
told us he would have embn 
This was, indeed, the case 
man: be had so thorough 
truth of our Saviours histor 

• 

lency of that religion whicj 
was so entirely convinced 
became a proselyte, and diec 
4.> Aristides Was an Athe 
at the same time famed for 
wisdom, but converted to CI 
cannot be questioned tiiat 
approved the apology of Qu 
is the passage just now cite< 
him in an apology of his < 
emperor, oAtbe same subjec 
though now lost, was extai 
Ado Vinnensis, A. D. 870 
teemed by the most learn< 
/Mai^ author witnesses. It 
^acd great argumeskti for 
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Sarioar's history, because in it he asserted the 
divinity of our Saviour, which could not but 
engage him in the proof of his miracles. 

5. I do allow that, generally speaking, a 
man is not so acceptable and unquestioned 
an evidence in facts which make for the-' ad- 
vancement of his own party. But 'we muse 
consider, that, in the case before us, the per- 
sons to whom we appeal were of an opposite 
party, till they were persuaded of the truth 
of those very facts which they report. I'hey 
bear evidence to a history in defence of Chris- 
tianity, the truth of which history was their 
motive to embrace Christianity. They attest 
iacts which they had heard while they were 
yet heathens ; and had they not found reason 
to believe them, they would still have con- 
tinued heathens, and have made no mention 
of them in their writings. 

6. When a man is born under Christian 
parents, and trained up in the profession 
of that religion from a child, he generally 
guides himself by the rules of Christian faiths 
in believing what is delivered by the Evan- 
gelists: but the learned Pagans of antiquity,, 
before they became Christians, were only 
guided by the common rules of historical 
faith; that is, they examined the nature of 
the evidence which was to be met with la 
common fdtne, tradition, and the N4tVC\tv^ ofi 

thaae persons who related them, lo^eV\v« vvv>\i 
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the number, concurrence, veracity, and pri- 
vate characters of tho^e persons; -and being 
convinced upon all accounts that they had 
the same reason to believe the history of oui 
Saviour, as that of any other person, to which 
they themselves were not actually eye-wit- 
nesses, they were bound, by all the rules oi 
historical faith, and of right reason, to give 
credit to this history. This they did accord- 
ingly, and in consequence of it published the 
same truths themselves, suffered many afflic- 
tions, and very often death itself, in the asser- 
tion of them. When I say^ that an historical 
belief of the acts of our Saviour induced these 
learned Pagans to embrace his doctrine, I dc 
not deny that there were many other motives^ 
which conduced to it; as the excellency oi 
his precepts, the fulfilling of prophecies, the 
miracles of his disciples, the irreproachable 
lives and magnanimous sufferings of tbeii 
followers, with other considerations of the 
same nature: but whatever other collateral 
arguments wrought more or less with phila 
sophersof thatage, it is certain that a belief ir 
the history of our Saviour was one motive 
with every new convert, and that upon which 
all others turned, as being the very basis aacj 
foundation of Christianity. 

7. To this I must further add, that ' ai 

we have already seen many particular iacts 

fF/j/c/i are recorded ict Holy Writ, sXVas&V.^ 
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by particular Pagan authors; the testimony 
of those I am now going to produce, extends 
to the whole history of our Saviour, and to 
that continued series of actions, which are 
related of him and his disciples in the books 
of the New Testament. 

8. This evidently appears from their quo- 
tations out of the Eviangelists, for the con- 
firmation of any doctrine or account of our 
blessed Saviour. Nay, a learned man of our 
nation, who examined the writings of our 
most ancient fathers in another view, refers 
to several passages in Irenaeus, Tertullian, 
Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and Cyprian, 
by which he plainly shows that each of these 
early writers ascribed to the four Evangelists 
by name their respective histories ; so that* 
there is not the least room for doubting of 
their Jbelief in the history of our Saviour, as 
recorded in the gospels. I shall only add, 
that three of the five fathers here mentioned, 
and probably four, were Pagans converted to 
Christianity, as they were all of them very 
inquisitive and deep in the knowledge of 
heathen learning and philosophy. 



to tbeir convereion. / 

6. The names of several Pagan p 
were ChristiaQ converts. 

1. It happened very provide 
honour of the Christian Religi 
not take its rise in the dark and 
of the world, but at a time ' 
sciences were at their height, a 
were men who made it the bu 
lives to search after truth, and 
opinions of philosophers and w 
cerning the duty, the end, and 
ness of reasonable creatures. 

2. Several of these, therefoi 
had informed themselves of our. 
tory, and examineH wJfK «r..^^-: 
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to public hatred and contempt, to sufferings 
of all kinds, and to death itself. 

3. Of this sort we may reckon those three 
early converts to Christianity, who each of 
them was a member of a senate famous for 
its wisdom and learning. Joseph the Arima- 
theaii was of the Jewish Sanhedrim ; Diony* 
•iusy of the Athenian Areopagus; and Fia- 
▼ius Clemens, of the Roman Senate ; nay, at 
the time of his death, consul of Rome. Thes^ 
three were so thoroughly satisfied of the truth 
of the Christian Religion, that the first of 
them, according to all the reports of anti- 
quity died a martyr for it : as did the second, 
unless we disbelieve Aristides, his feliow-citi- 
ccn and contemporary ; and the third, as we 
are informed both by Roman and Christian 
authors. 

4. Among those innumerable multitudes, 
who in most of 4he known nations of the 
world came over to Christianity at its first 
appearance, we may be sure there were great 
numt>ers of wise and learned men, besides 
-those whose names are in the Christian re- 
cords, who without doubt took care to exa- 
mine the truth of our Saviour's history, be- 
fore they would leave the religion of their 
country and of their forefathers, for the sake 
of one that would not only cut them off froux 
the sUurements of this worVd, WV ^viXy^^cX. 

iAe/h to every thing terrible or dm%xt.^«>2JVfc 



cianSy lawyers, physiciauo^ i,. ^ 

spising the sentiments they had been < 
of, took up their rest in the Christ 
gion. 

5. Who can imagine that mer 
character did not thoroughly infoi 
selves of the history of that Perso 
doctrines they embraced ? for, hom 
sonant to reason his precepts appe: 
good soever were the .effects which 
duced in the world, nothing C( 
tempted men to acknowledge hir 
God and Saviour, but their be 
persuaded of the miracles he wr 
the many attestations of his divii 

^'^^ »«orp to be met with in th< 
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strongest collateral testimony for the tfuth of 
what is delivered concerning our Saviour. 

6. Besides innumerable authors that are 
lost, we have the ujidoubted names, works, 
or fragments of several Pagan philosophers, 
which show them to have been as learned 
as any unconverted heathen authors of the 
age in which they lived. If we look into the 
greatest nurseries of learning in tiiose ages of 
the world, we find in Athens, Dionysius, 
Quadratus, Aristides, Athenagoras ; and in 
Alexandria, Dionysius, Clemens, Ammonius, 
and Anatolius, to whom we may add Origen ; 
for though his father was a Christian martyr, 
he became, without all controversy, the most 
learned and able philosopher of his age, by 
his education at Alexandria, in that famous 
seminary of arts and sciences. 



^ 
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SECTION V. 

• 1. The learned Pa^ns had means and ^ 
ties of informing themselves of the 
our Saviour's history ; 

2. From the proceedings, 

3. The characters, sufferings, 

4. And miracles of the persons who pubHs 

5. How these fik-st Apostles perpetuated tin 

tion, by ordaining persons to succeed 

6. How their successors in the three firs 

ries preserved their tradition. 

7. That five generations might derive tk 

tion from Christ, tp the end of the th 
tury. 

8. Four eminent Christians that delivered 

snccessively to the year of our Lord 9 

9. The faith of the four above-mentioned 

the same with that of the churche 
East, of the West, and of Egypt. 

10. Another person added to them, who brii 

the year 343, and that many other lis 
be added in as direct and short a succ 

11. Why the tradition of the three first c 

more authentic than that of any ot 
proved from the conversation of the { 
Christians ; 

12. From the manner of initiating men ii 

religion ; 

1 3. From the correspondence between the c 

14. From the long lives of several of Chr 

ciples, of which two instaiices. 

1. It now therefore only remains to < 

whether these learned men had mei 

c>p/>Drtunities of informing themselves 

^TvtA of our 5aviour*s history; fotut 
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|>oint can be made out, their testimonies will 
appear invalid^ and their inquiries ineffectual. 

S. As to this point, we must consider, that 
many thousands had seen the transactions of 
onr Saviour in Judea, and that many hun- 
dred thousands had received an account of 
them from the mouths of those who were 
actually eye-witnesses. ' I shall only mention 
among these eye-witnesses the twelVe Apostles, 
to whom we must add St. Paul, who had a 
particular call to this high office, though many 
other disciples and followers of Christ had also ^ 
their share in the publishing this wonderful 
history. We learn from the ancient records of 
Christianity, that many of the Apostles and 
Disciples made it the express business of their 
lives, travelled into the remotest parts of the 
world, and in all places gathered multitudes 
about them, to acquaint them with the history 
and doctrines of their crucified Master. And 
indeed, were all Christian records of these 
proceedings entirely lost, as many have been, 
the effect plainly evinces the truth of them ; 
for how else during the Apostles' lives could 
Christianity have spread itself with such an 
amazing progress through the several nations 
of the Roman empire ? How could it fly like 
lightning, and carry conviction with it, from 
one end of the earth to the other } 

3. Heathens therefore of e-^w^ ^%^^ '^^'«-^ 
Mjd quality, bom in the mosX. ^\^«««v^ ^'^•" 
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mates, and bred up under the m 
Institutions, vfhen they saw men of 
without the help of learning, armi 
tience and courage, instead of wc 
or power, expressing in their lives 
lent doctrines of morality, which 
as delivered to them from our Sa 
ring that they had seen his min 
h'is life, and conversed with hii 
death ; when, I say, they saw no 
falsehood, treachery, or worldly 
their behaviour and conversatior 
they submitted to the most ignor 
cruel deaths, rather than retract 
mony, or even be silent in mattei's 
were to publish by their Saviou 
<;ommand, there was no reason I 
the veracity of those facts which t 
or of the divine mission in whicl 
employed. 

4. But even these motives to l 
Saviour would not have been suffic 
brought about in so few years su 
dible number of conversions, h: 
Apostles been able to exhibit s 
proofs of the truths which they 
few persons of an odious and despi 
could not have filled the world wit 
had they not shown undoubted 
from the Divine Person, who sent tt 
^ megsage, Accordingly we are s 
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Ihcy were invested with the power of working 
mhacles, which was the most short and the 
most convincing argument that cotifd be pro- 
duced^ and the only one that vra& adapted to 
the reason of all mankind, to the capacities 
of the wise and ignorant^ and could over- ' 
come every cavil and every prejudice. Who 
would npt believe that our Saviour healed the 
sick, and raised the dead, when it was pub- 
lished by those who themselves often- did the 
same mirades in their presence, and in his 
B^me ? Could any reasonable person imagine, . . 
that God Almighty would arm men with such 
powers to authorize a lie, and establish a reli* 
gion in the world which was displeasing to 
him, or that evil spirits would lend them such 
an effectual assistance to beat down vice and 
idolatry ? 

5. When the Apostles had formed many 
a^^mblies in several parts of the Pagan world, 
who gave credit to the glad tidings of the 
Gospei, that, upon their departure, the me^ 
mory of what they had related might not 
perish, they appointed, out of these new con- 
verts men of the best sense; and of the most 
unblemished lives, to preside over these seve- 
ral assemblies, and to inculcate without ceasing 
what they had heard from the mouths of these 
eye-witnesses. * 

6. Upon the death of an^ ^ ^cfi« «oJ^ 
BtHutes to the Apostles and D'lscv^Vca oi C\fit\iX> 
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his place was filled up with some othe 
of eminence for his piety and learn i 
generally a member of the same churc 
after his decease, was followed by an 
the same manner, by which means 
cession was continued in an uninterrup 
Ireneus informs us, that every chui 
served a catalogue of its bishops in tl 
that they succeeded one anotlier ; and 
example, produces the catalogue of tli 
governed the church of Rome in tl 
racter, which contains eight or nine 
though but a very small remove from t 
of the Apostles. 

Indeed the lists of bishops, which a 
down to us in other churches, are g 
filled with greater numbers than on 
expect. But the succession was quic 
three first centuries, because the bisii 
often ended in the martyr : for whej 
secution arose in any place, the first 
it fell upon this order of holy men, w! 
dantly testified, by their death and si 
that they did not undertake these oj 
of .any temporal views, that they wer 
and satisfied in the belief of what the] 
and that they firmly adhered to w! 
had received from the Apostles, a 
down their lives in the. same hope, a 
the same ;>rinciples. None can be i 
^ utterly re^^iesa of theit own \ 
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ai to expire in torment, and hazard their eter- 
nity, to support any fables and inventions of 
their own, or any forgeries of their prede* 
cessors who had presided in the same church, 
and which might have been easily detected 
by the tradition of that particular church, as 
well as by the concurring testimony of others. 
To this purpose I tliink it is very remarkable; 
that there was not a single martyr among 
those many heretics, who disagreed with the 
apostolical church, and introduced several 
wild and absurd notions into the doctrines 
of Christianity. They durst not stake their 
present and future happiness on their own 
chimerical operations, and did not only shun 
persecution, but affirmed, that it was unne- 
cessary ibr their followers to bear their religion 
through such fiery trials. 

7. We may fairly reckon, that this first 
age of Apostles and Disciples, with that se- 
cond generation of many, who were their 
immediate converts, extended itself to the 
middle of the second century, and that seve- 
ral of the third generation from these last-men- 
tioned, which was but the fifth from Christ, 
continued to the end of the third century. Did 
we know the ages and numbers of the mem- 
bers in every particular church, which was 
planted by the Apostles, I doubt not but ia 
most of them thert might be iowiv^ ^n^ '^^-^ 
Moas, who in a ooatiaued setvea ^<3Ki\dL \^^^ 
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through these three centuries of years, t1 
i8, till the S65th from the death of oar I 
viour, • 

8. Among the accounts of those very ft 
out of innumerable multitudes, who had e 
braced Christiaoityy I shall single out k 
persons eminent for their lives, their wi 
ings, and their sufferings, that vnere, ^iicc 
SLvely, contemporaries, and bring us do 
as far as to the year of our Lord, 254. 
John, who was the beloved disciple, a 
conversed the most intimately with our I 
vior, lived till anno Dom. 100. Polyca 
who was the disciple of St. John, and h 
conversed with others of the Apostles a 
Disciples of our Lord, lived till anno Do 
167, though his life was shortened by mart 
domi Irenaeus, who was the disciple of Po 
carp, and had conversed with many of I 
immediate disciples of the Apostles, lived, 
the lowest computation of bis age, till \ 
year 202, when he was likewise cut off 
martyrdom ; in which year the great Ori| 
was appointed regent of the catechetic sch 
in Alexandria ; and as be was the miracle 
that age, for industry, learning, and phi 
sophy, he was looked lipon as the champ 
of Christianity, till the year 254, when, if 
did not suffer martyrdom, as some think 
i^/d, he was certainly actuated by the sp 
«/"/% as appears ia the whole course ot 
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and writings; nay, he had often been 
^ to the torture^ and had undergone trials 
one than death. As he conversed with the 
most eminent Christians of his time in Fgypt 
tod in the East, brought over multitudes both 
fiom heresy and heathenism, and left behind 
him several disciples of great fame and learn- 
iogy tbeie is no question but there were con- 
siderable numbers of those who knew him, 
and had been his hearers, scholars, or pro- 
selytes that lived till the end of the third 
century, and to the reign of Consta/itine the 
Great. 

O. It is evident to those who read the \\%t$ 
and writings of Polycarp, Irenxus, and Ori- 
gen, that these three Fathers believed the 
accounts which are given of o«r Saviour in 
the four Evangelists, and had un<loubtad ar- 
guments that not only St. John, but many 
othen of our Saviours Disciples, published 
the same accounts of him. To which we 
must subjoin this further remark, ihsLt what-' 
was believed by these Fathers on this subject 
was likewise the belief of the main body of 
Christians in those successive ages when 
they flourished; since Polycarp cannot but 
be looked upon, if we conjider the respect 
that was paid him, as the representative of the 
eastern churches in this \)articuUT, Vt^rviLw^cA 
the watera upon the same acco\mX.> ^.tACixv* 
gen of those established \n Y^g'^^V.. 
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10. To these I might add Paul, the £imou( 
hermity who retired from the Deciad persecii« 
tion £ve or six years ^fore Origen's death, 
and lived till the year 343. I have only dit 
covered one of those channels, by which Um 
history of our Saviour might be conveyed, 
pure and unadulterated, through those several 
j^ges that produced those Pagan philosophers; 
vhose testimonies I make use of for the trutli 
of o^r Saviour's history. Some or otjber o; 
these philosophers came into the Christian 
faith during its infancy, in the several pjcriodt 
of these three first centuries, when they hacj 
such means of informing themselves in all the 
particulars of our Saviopr's history. I rous( 
further add, that though I haye here onl} 
chosen this single link of ipartyrs, 1 migfai 
find out others among those namies which ar< 
still extant, that delivered down this account 
of our Saviour in a successive tradition, till 
the whole Roman Empire became Christian 
as there is no question but numberless seriei 
pf witnesses might follow one another in thf 
jsame order, and in as short a chain, and thai 
perhaps in every single church, had the namet 
and ages of the most eminent primitive Chris< 
tians been transmitted to us with the liiu 
certainty. 

. 11. But to give this consideration more 
Jl?/ve^ wj^ must take notice, that the traditioi] 
<?/' the Grsjt sges of CJuistianity bad M?ie 
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Gifcmmtancet peculiar to it^ which made it 
more authentic than any other tradition in 
any other age of the world. The CbristiaM , 
who carried their r^igion through so many 
gneral and particular pcrMcutions, were in- 
caKaotly comforting and supporting one ano- 
ther with the example and history of our 
Sflvriour and his Apostles. It was the subject 
not only of their solemn assemblies, but of 
their private visits and conversations. 'Our 
virgins,' ny9 Tatian, who lived in the second 
ceBtury, ' discourse over their distaffs on d*- 
vino subjects.' Indeed, when religion was 
woven Into the civil government, and flou- 
rished under the protection of the Emperors, 
men's thoughts and discourses were, as they 
are now, fidl df secular affairs; but in the 
three first centuries of Christianity, men, who 
embraoed this religion, had given up all their 
interests in this world, and lived in a perpe- 
tual preparation for the next, as not knowing 
how soon they might be called to it : so that 
they had little else to talk of but the life and 
doctrines of that Divine Person, which was 
their hope, their encouragement, and their 
gk>ry. We cannot therefore imagine, that 
there was a single person, arrived at any de- 
gree of age or consideration, who had not 
heard and repeated above a IhoiaA^ii^ >\tEff9k 
in hit }i^, mII the particuVaia o£ o^n ^aNvoM^"^^ 
IwtA, Ufs, dtMth, rciurrection, avd aaMtwtffa.. 
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12. Especially if we consider^ that tl 
could not then be received as Cbristianft, 
they had undergone several examinatio 
Persons of riper years, who flocked da 
4nto the church during the three first o 
tunes, were obliged to pass through ma 
repeated instructions, and give a strict acciM 
of their proficiency, before they were admitl 
to baptism. And as for those who were b( 
of Christian parents, and had been baptij 
in their infancy, they were with the like c 
prepared and disciplined for confirmatii 
which they could not arrive at till they w< 
found, upon examination, to have itiade 
sufficient progress in the knowledge of Chi 
tianity. 

13. We must further observe, that ih 
was not only in those times this religic 
conversation among private Christians, bu< 
constant correspondence between the churcl 
tl^at were established by the Apostles, or tb 
successors, in the several parts of the wor 
If any new doctrine was started, or any d 
reported of our Saviour, a strict enquiry v 
made among the churches, especially thi 
planted by the Apostles themselves, whet} 
they had received any such doctrine or i 
count of our Saviour, from the mouths of t 
Apostles, or the tradition of those Christia 
wAo had preceded the present members 

^^ churches, which were thuft cocou 
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ihis means, when any novelty was pub- 
led, it was immediately detected and cen- 
ired. 
14. St. John> who lived so many years after 
our Saviour, was appealed to in these emer- 
gencies as the living oracle of the Church ; 
and as his oral testimony lasted the first cen- 
tury, many have observed, that, by "z pzi^ 
ticular providence of God, several of our 
Saviour's Disciples, and of the early converts 
of his religion, lived to a very great age, 
that they might personally convey the truth' 
of the Gospel to those times, which were very 
remote from the first publication of it. Of 
these, besides St. John, we have a remarkable 
instance in Simeon, who was one of the Se-f 
venty sent forth by our Saviour, to publish 
the Gospel before his crucifixion, and a near 
kinsman of the Lord. This venerable persoit, 
who had probably heard with his own ears 
our Saviour's prophecy of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, presided over the church estab- 
lished in that city, during the lime of its 
memorable siege,, and drew his congregation 
out of those dreadful and unparalleled cala- 
mities which befel his countrymen, by foIlow<«^ 
ing the advice our Saviour had given, when 
they should see Jerusalem encompassed with 
armies, and the Roman standards^ or aJbovisvv 
natioo of desolation, set Mp, '^^ \\n^^ ^'^ 

the yeaw of our Lord 107 , N^Vieii \w^ ^^'^ 'Kvav 

t/red uBdep the Emperor TraiisLt^* 
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SECTION VI. 

1. Tbe tradition of the Apostl«t veeiired by o*kc 

excellent institutions ; 

2. fiot chiefly by the vrritings of the Evangelists. 

3. The diligence of the Disciples and first Chrirtia 

converts, to send abroad these writingi. 

4. That the written account of our Saviour was % 

same with that delivered by tradition : 
3. Proved fVom the reception of the Gospel by tboi 
Churches which were established before it wi 
written ; 

6. From the uniformity of what was believed in ik 

several Churches; . 

7. From a remarkable passage in Irenteus* 

8. Records which are now lost, of use to the tlm 

first centuries, for confirming the history of oi 
Saviour. 

9. Instances of such records. 

1. Thus far we see how the learned Pagaj 
might apprise themselves from oral inform 
tion of tbe particulars of our Saviour's bistor 
They could hear, in every church planted 
every distant part of the earth, the accou 
which was there received and preserved amoi 
them^ of the history of our Saviour. Tb< 
could learn the names and characters of tbo 
iirst missionaries that brought to them the 
accounts, and the miracles by which Ot 
Almighty attested their reports. Bui tl 
Apostles and Disciples of Christ, to prettr 
the history of his life, and to -secure Uh 
accounts of Aim ^m error and cAolivwDt 
^o^ only set aside certain person* ioi \i«fc i 
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., as haft been already shown, but appro- 
ated certain days to the commemoration of 
jose facts, which they had related concern- 
ing him. The first day of the week waS, in 
all its returns, a perpetual memorial of his re- 
tarrection, as the devotional exercises adapted 
to Friday and Saturday were to denote to all 
ages that he was crucified on the one of thostf 
daysy and that lie rested in the grave on the 
other. You may apply the same remark to 
several of the annual festivals instituted by the! 
Apostles themselves, or, at furthest, by their 
immediate successors, in memory of the most 
important particulars in our Saviour's histdry ; 
to which we must add the sacraments insti* 
tuted by otir Lord himself, and many of those 
rites and ceremonies, which obtained in the 
most early times of the Church. These are 
to be regarded as standing marks of such facts 
as were delivered by those, who were eye* 
witnesses to tbemi and which were contrived 
with great wisdom to last till time should be 
■o more. These, without any other means, 
might have/ in some measure, conveyed to 
posterity the memory of several transactions 
in the history of our Saviour, as they were 
related by his Disciples. At least the reason 
of these institutions, though they might be 
ibrgotten, and obscured by a lon^ covit^ft. ^< 
jeu9, could not but be Ner^ ^f^Vc\WRw\s^ 
tifote who Jived in the iVitcfc ^\tX «\^v«vf^* 
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and a meaos of informing the inquisitive 
Pagans in the truth of our Saviour's history, 
that being the view in which I am to conskler 
them. 

2. But lest such a tradition, though guarded 
by so many expedients, should wear out by 
the length of time, the four Evangelist^ 
-within about fifty, or, as Theordoret affirms, 
thirty years after our Saviour's death, labile 
tiie memory of his actions was fresh arooDg 
them, consigned to writing that history^ which 
for some years had been published only by the 
mouths of Apostles and Disciples. The fur- 
ther consideration of these holy penmen will 
fall under another part of this discourse. 

^. It will> be sufficient to observe here, that 
in* the age which' succeeded the Apostles, 
many of their immediate Disciples sent or 
carried in person the books of the four Evan- 
gelists, which had been written by Apostles, 
or at least approved by them^ to most of the 
churches which they had planted in the differ- 
ent parts of the world. This was done with so 
much diligence, that when Pantaenus, a man 
of learning and piety, had travelled into India 
for the propagation of Christianity, about the 
year of our Lord 200, he found among that 
remote people the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
wrhich, upon his return from that country, he 
brought with him to Alexandria. This Gos- 
j?e/ is generally supposed to have beca\«^ 
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j&c parts by St. Bartholomew, the Apostle 
. the Indies, ^vho probably carried it with 
nim before the writings of the three other 
Evangelists were published. 

4. That the history of onr Saviour^ as re- 
corded by tKe Evangelists, was the same with 
that vbich had been before delivered by the 
Apostles and Disciples, wilLfurther appear in 
the prosecution of this discourse, and may be 
gathered from the following considerations. 

5. Had these writings differed from the 
sermons of the first planters of Christianity, 
either in history or doctrine, there is no ques- 
tion but they would have been rejected by 
those churches which they had already formed. 
But so consistent and uniform was the rela- 
tion of the Apostles, that these histories ap- 
peared to be nothing else but their tradition 
and oral attestations made fixed and perma- 
nent. Thus wa3 the fame of our Saviour, 
which in ao few years had gone through the 
whole earth, confirmed and perpetuated by 
sudi records, as would preserve the tradition- 
ary account of him to afte]>ages ; and rectify 
it, if at any time, by passing through several 
generations, it might drop any part that was 
material, or contract any thing that was false 
or fictitious. 

6. Accordingly we find the same Jesu& 
Christ, who was bom oi aLNu^ti^N^XNaVaA^. 

wrought many miraclea *\u V^'»Vm«>^'^^ 
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crucified, rose again, and ascended into heaven ; 
I say, the same Jesus Christ had been preach- 
ed, and was worshipped, in Germany^ France, 
Spain, and Great Britain, in Parthia, Media^ 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, Asia, and 
Famphylia, in Italy, Egypt, Afric, and be- 
yond Gyrene, India and Persia, and, in »h(»t, 
in all the islands and provinces that are visited 
by the rising or setting sun. The same ac 
count of our Saviour's life and doctrine was 
delivered by thousands of preachers and be- 
lieved in thousands of places, vrho all, aa tel 
as it could be conveyed to them, received the 
same account in writing from the four £vaib 
gelists. 

7. Irenaeas to this purpose very aptly le^ 
marks, that those barbarous nations, who in hk 
time were not possessed of the written Gos- 
pels, and had only learned the history of our 
Saviour from those who had converted them 

' to Christianity before the Gospels were writ* 
ten, had among them the same accounts ol 
our Saviour, which are to be met with in 
the four Evangelists. An uncontestable prooi 
of the harmony and concurrence between 
the Holy Scripture and the tradition of the 
churches in those early times of Christiaan^. 

8. Thus we see what opportunities the 
learned and inquisitive Heathens had of in« 
formmg themselvet of the truth of our Sa« 

wur'a history, duriag the three first cesXMito 
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especially as tbej lay nearer one than another 
to the fountain head: besides which, there 
were many uncontroverted traditions, records 
of Christianity, and particular histories, that 
then threw light into these matters, but are 
now entirely lost, by which, at that time, any 
appearance of contradiction, or seeming diffi- 
colties in the history of the Evangelists, were 
fully cleared up and explained: though we 
meet with fewer appearances of this nature in 
the history of our Saviour, as related by the 
four Evangelists, than in the accounts of any 
other person, published by such a number of 
dijQferent historians, who lived at so great a 
distance from the present age. 

9* Among those records which are lost, and 
were of great irse to the primitive Christians, 
IS the letter to Tiberius, which I have already 
mentioned ; that of Marcus Aurelius, which 
I shall take notice of hereafter; the writhigs 
of Hegesippus, who bad drawn down the 
history of Christianity to his own time, which 
was not beyond the middle of the second 
century ; the genuine Sibylline oracles, which 
in the first ages of the Church were easily 
distinguished from the spurious; the records 
preserved in par^nlar churches, with many 
cHheff of the same nature. 
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SECTION vir. 

1. The sight of miracles in those ages a further coii'* 

firmation of Pagan philosopbera in the Chris- 
tian faith. 

2. The credibility of such miracles. 

3. A particular instance. 

4. Martyrdom^ why considered as a standing mi- 

racle 

5. Primitive Christians thought many of the mar- 

tyrs were supported by a miraculous power. 

6. Proved from the nature of their sufferings. 

7. How martyrs further induced the Pagans to em- 

brace Christianity. 

1. There were other means, which I fiod had 
a great influence on the learned of the three 
£rst centuries, to create and confirm in them 
the belief of our blessed Saviour's history, 
which ought not to be passed over in silence. 
The first was, the opportunity they enjoyed 
of examining those miracles, which were on 
several occasions performed by Christians, and 
appeared in the Cbiircb, more or less, during 
these first ages of Christianity. These had 
great weight with the men I am now speaking 
of, who, from learned Pagans, became Fathers 
of the church ; for they frequently boast -of 
them in their writings, as attestations given 
by God himself to the truth of their rdigion. 
2. At the same time that these learned men 
dec)are how disingenuous, base, and wicked it 
irouJd be, how much beneath the dv|gav\?j o 
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philosophy, and contrary to the pn 
Christianity^ to utter falsehoods or fbi 
the support of a cause, though neve 
in itself, they confidently assert tl 
culous power, whicH then subsiste< 
Church, nay, tell us, that they themsi 
been eye-witnesses of it at several tii 
in several instances ; nay, appeal to 
thens themselves for the truth of sev 
they telate ; nay, challenge them to \y 
at their assemblies, and satisfy them 
they doubt of it ; nay, we find th£ 
authors have, ia some instances, confc 
miraculous power. 

3. The letter of Marcus Aureliu 
army was preserved by a refreshing 
at die same time that his enemies \ 
comfitted by a storm of lightning, ai 
the Heathen historians themselves allo^ 
been supernatural and the effect of r 
say, this letter, which ascribed this un< 
assistance to the prayers of the C 
who then served in the army, woi 
been thought an unquestionable testi 
the miraculous power I am speaking 
it been still preserved. It is sufficien 
in thit place to take notice, that this 
of those miracles which had its irffli 
the learned converts, because it is t< 
Tertunhn, and the .very XtVtst v^^ 
yVbea these learned men %av« w 
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frenzy cured, the dead raised, the oracles put 
to silence, the demons and evil spirits forced 
to confess themselves no gods, by persons who 
only made use of prayer and adjuratkms in 
the name of their crucified Saviour; hov 
could they doubt of their Saviour's power on 
the like occasions, as represented to them b^ 
the traditions of the Church, and the writingi 
oi the Evangelists ? 

4. Under this head, I cannot omit thai 
which appears to me a standing miracle ia 
the three first centuries ; I mean that amazing 
and supernatural courage or patience, which 
was shewn by innumerable multitudes of mar 
tyrs, in those slow and painful torments that 
were inflicted on them. I cannot conceive 
a man placed in the burning iron chair al 
Lyons, amid the insults and mockeries of a 
crowded amphitheatre, and still keeping hii 
seat ; or stretched upon a grate of-iron, ovci 
coals of fire, and breathing out his soul amaii| 
the exquisite sufferings of such a tedious exa 
cution, rather than renounce his religion^ oi 

^. i)laspheme his Saviour. Such trials seem to 
nae above the strength of human nature, and 
able to overbear duty, reason, faith, convic- 
tion, nay, and the most absolute certainty of a 
future state. Humanity, unassisted in aa ex< 
traordinary manner, must have shaken off thi 
ptvseat pnmartt and have delivered itself out 

^fsuch M dreadful distress, by asy louna On 
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could have been suggested to it. We cat 
easily imagiae, that many persons in so gooc 
a cause, might have laid down their lives a1 
the gib^jety the stake, or (he block t but tc 
/mpire leisordy among the most exquisite tor 
tures, when they might come out of them, 
even by a mental reservation, or an hypocris} 
which was not without a possibility of beiaf 
Ibllowed by repentance and forgiveness, hai 
something in iC to far beyond the force anc 
patural strength of mortals, that one canna 
but think there was some miraculous power tc 
support the suflferer. 

5. We find the church of Snoyma, in thu 
admirable letter, which gives an account o 
the death of Polycarp, their beloved bishop 
mentioning the cruei torments of other earlj 
martyrs for Christianity, are of opinion, tha 
our Saviour stood by them in a vision, anc 
personally conversed with them, to giv« 
them strength and comfort during the bitter 
neH of their long-continued agonies ; and wi 
have the story of a young man, who, havin| 
suffered many tortures, escaped with life, anc 
told his fellow-christlans, that the pain of then 
had been rendered tolerable by the present 
of an angel who stood by him and wiped of 
the tears and sweat, which ran down hi» ha 
whilst he lay under his sufferiug^. VC«. vi 
pmtndatleM, that the fic%tinas\:^t V« Om 
fimtjr wMi eooouraged Vn bte\iil mo^^^^ 
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a vision of that Divine Person, for whom ht 
suffered, and into whose presence he was then 
hastening. 

6. Let any-man calmly lay his hand upon 
his hearty and after reading these t e ni Wt 
conflicts, in which the ancient martyrs and 
confessors were engaged, when th^y passed 
through such new inventions and ▼arieties oi 
pain, as tired their tormentors; and ask hinh 
self, however zealous and sincere he is in hii 
religion, whether, under such acute and lini 
gering tortures, he could still have held las! 
his integrity, and have professed his fiuth tc 
the last, without a supernatural assistance oi 
some kind or other. For my part, when 1 
consider that it was not an unaccoontabk 
obstinacy in a single man, or in any particulai 
set of men, in some extraordinary juncture; 
but. that there were multitudes of each ser, 
of every age, of different countries and cott 
ditipns, who, for near 300 years together 
made this glorious confession of their faith 
in the midst of tortures, and in the hour o 
death ; I must conclude, that they were eithe 
of another make than men are at present, o: 
that they had such miraculous supports a 
were peculiar to those times of Christianity 

' when without them perhaps thexvery name o 
it might have been extinguished. 
^. Jt is certain, that the deaths and suffei 

^fO^s of the primitive Christiam ViaA ^ %t« 
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ihare in the conversion of those. learned Pa- 
gans, vho lived in the ages of persecution^ 
which, with some intervals and abatementHy 
lasted near 300 years after our Saviour. Jus- 
tin Martyr^ TertuUian, Lactantius, Amobiiis, 
and oAfaers, tell us, that this first of all alarnred 
their curiosity, roused their attention, and 
made them seriously inquisitive into the nar 
tiire of that religion, which could endu^ the 
mind with so much strength, and overcome 
the fear of death, nay, raise an earnest desire 
of it» though it appeared in all its terrors. 
Thit they found had not been effected by all 
the doctrines of those philosophers whom they 
had thoroughly studied, and who had beesi 
labouring at this great point. The sight of these 
dying and tormented martyrs engaged them 
to search into the history and doctrines of 
him for whom they suffered. The more they 
searched, the more they were convinced ; tiU'' 
their conviction grew so strong, that they 
themselves embraced the same truths, and 
either actually laid down their lives, or wece 
always in a readiness to do it, rather than 
6epartirom them. 
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SECTION VIII. 

1. The completion of our Saviour's pro)p1 

firmed Pagans in their belief of the 

2. Origen's observation on that of his 

being brought before kings and govei 

3. On their being persecuted for their rel 

4. On their preaching the Gospel to all n 

5. On the destruction of Jerusalem, and 

Jewish ceconomy. 

6. These arguments strengthened by whf 

pened smce Origen's time. 

). The second of those extraordinai 
of great use to the learned and 1 
Pagans of .the three first centuries, 
ing the truth of the history of our 
-was the completion of such prophet 
recorded of him in the Evangelist 
could not indeed form any argum< 
-what he foretold, and was fulfilled c 
IHe, because both the prophecy and 
pletion were over before they were 
by the Evangelists; though, as Oi 
sertes, what end could there be ii 
some of these predictions, as that of 1 
denying his master, and all his disc 
saking him in the greatest extremit 
reflects so much shame on the grea 
and on all his companions? Noth 
strict adherence to truth and to o 
/ict, coald have prompted the Evac 
v/aie a cJrcumstanct so disadva^ji 
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their owq reputation ; as that Father has well 
observed. 

2. But to pursue his reflections on this sub- 
ject. There are predictions of our Saviour 
recorded by the Evangelists, which were not 
completed till after their deaths, and had no 
likelihood of being so, when they were pro- 
nounced by our blessed Saviour. Such was 
that wonderful notice he gave them, that 
' they should be brought before governors and 
kings for his sake, for a testimony against 
them and the Gentiles,' Matt. x. 28. with the 
other like prophecies, by which he foretold 
that his Disciples were to be persecuted. * Js 
there any other doctrine in the world,' says 
this Father, * whose followers are punished } 
Can the enemies of Christ say, that he knew 
his opinions were false and impious, and that 
therefore he might well conjecture and foretel 
what would be the treatment of those persons 
who should embrace them? Supposing his 
doctrines were really such, why should this 
be the consequence? What likelihood that 
men should be brought before kings and go- 
vernors for opinions and tenets of any kind, 
when this never happened even to the Epicu- 
reans, who absolutely denied a Providence; nor 
to the Peripateticks themselves, who laughed 
at the prayers and sacrifices vrblcVi v)^\^ ycv^^<^ 
to the Divinity} Are there «k.ii'^ \w^. ^^^^^ 
Christians, who, according to V.Vi» i^x^^^AcSxotw 



f^hS*'"^*^^ time ^**" *t« •Who- 
««"'^ u in heaven. » ,» ^etn 
'^^'^»nW^»'" •^'tte true. «»ViiS«'«^ 

tbat be V"* * t couiA be . j 
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tixne foretdlingy that his Cfospel siiould be 
preached in all the vorid^ for a witnen unto 
all nations, or, as Origen, (who rather quotes 
the seme than the words) to serve for a con* 
fiction to kings and people, when at the 
same time he finds that bis Gospel has accord- 
ingly been preached to Greeks and Bari>arians, 
to the learned and to the ignorant, and that 
there is no quality or condition of life able to 
exempt men from submitting to the doctrine 
of Christ? 'As for us/ says this great au* 
thor, in another part of his book against Cel- 
sus, * when we see every day those events 
exactly accomplished which our Sariour fore- 
UM at so great a distance, that ** his Gospel 
is preached in all the woiid,'' Matt. xxiT. 14. 
that *' his Disciples go and teach ail nations,'^ 
Matt, xxviii. 19. and that *' those who have 
received his doctrine are brought, for his lake^ 
before governors and before kings,^ Matt. x. 
18. we are filled with admiration, and our 
iaith in him is confirmed more and more. 
What dearer and stronger proofs can Celsus 
ask for the truth of what he spoke P 

5. Origen insists likewise with great.strength 
on that wonderful prediction of our Saviour 
conoeming the destruction of Jerusaleqi, pro- 
noanced at a time, as he observes, when there 
was no likelihood nor appemnce oi \\.% ^W% 
JuMbeeatMkea notice of and liicx]\c»X.<^^ ^1 ^^ 
^Moajr atben, that I shall refer ^wx \o ^^^o"*- 



given u» ,.j 

character, and comparca .. 
Saviour foretold, would think t 
had been a Christian, and that he 
else in view, but to adjust the 
prediction. 

- 6. I cannot quit this head wi 
notice, that Origen would still ha^ 
more in the foregoing arguments, 
an age longer, to have seen the ? 
rors, and all their governors a 
submitting themselves to the < 
gion, and glorying in its pr 
many kings and sovereigns s 
relation to Christ at the head c 
How much greater confirm; 
»-*«« received, h? 
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lated by many historians of the same age, and 
the substance of the story testified both by 
Pagan and Jewish writers, as Ammianus Mar- 
oellinusy and Zamath David. The learned 
Chrysostom, in a sermon against the Jews, 
tells them this foct was then fresh in the me- 
mories even of their young ihen^ that it hap- 
pened but twenty years ago, and that it was 
attested by all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
where they might still see the marks of it in 
the rubbish of that work, from which the Jews 
desisted in so great a fright, and which even 
Julian had notthe courage to carry on. This 
fact, which is in itself so miraculous, and so 
indisputable, brought over many of the Jews 
to Christianity, and shows us, that, after our 
Saviour's prophecy against it, the temple could 
not be preserved from the plough passing over 
it, by all the care of Titus, who would fain 
hav« prevented its destruction, and that, in- 
stead of being re-edified by Julian, all his en- 
deavours towards it did but still more literally 
accomplish our Saviour's prediction, that ' not 
one stone should be left upon another.' 

The ancient Christians were so entirely per- 
suaded of the force of our Saviour's prophe- 
cies, and of the punishment which the Jews 
bad drawn upon themselves and upon their 
cbiidren, for the treatment viKVcVv \.Vv^ Wss&x-sSici. 
lutd received at their hands, VVi^V. W«i ^\\^^ 
(iaubt but ibey vQuld a\w?L7% T^uvi>»..«vv-^^»» 



ind which preserved the churcn oi 
imong all the conflicts, difficulties, a: 
lecutions, in which it was engaged, as 
preserved the Jewish government an 
uomy for so many ages, whilst it [ 
same truth and vital principle in it, i 
standing it was so frequently in ds 
being utterly abolished and destroyed, 
in his fourth book against. Celsus, me 
their being cast out of Jerusalem, t 
to which their worship was annexed, 
of their temple and sacrifice, their 
rites and solemnities, and scattered 
face of the earth, ventures to assi 
with a face of confidence, that tb 
*-ui:«Ktt/l since they I 
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the Jews had made such a powerful effort for 
their re-establishment under Barcochab, in the 
leign of Adrian, as shook the whole Roman 
empire. But he founded his opinion on a sure 
word of prophecy, and on the punishment 
tkey had so justly incurred ; and we find, by 
a long experience of ISOO years, that he was 
BOl mistaken, nay^ that his opinion gathers 
strength daily, since the Jews are now at a 
greater distance from any probability of such 
a re-estabHshmeiit, than they were when Ori* 
gen wrote. 



SECTION IX. 

1. The lives of primitive Christians, another means 
of bringing learned Pagans into their religion* 

S. TTie change and reformation of their manners. 

d. This looked upon as supernatural by the learned 
Pagans; 

4. And strengthened the accounts given of oar Sa* 

▼tour's life and history. 

5. The Jewish propliecies of our Saviour an argu- 

ment for the Heathens* belief: 

6. Pursued. 

7. Pursued. 

1. THsaB was one other means enjoyed by 
the learned Pagans of the three first centuries, 
for satisfying them in the troth of our Sa- 
viour's history, which 1 might have &uck% 
vnder one of the foregoing l^eaA%\ \)j^V. ^^ "^^ 
» » sbin'mg a particular > ^wfii too^ v^ xs»^ 
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honour to our religion^ I shall make a distinct 
article of it, and only consider it with regard 
to the subject I am upon : I mean the lives 
and manners of those holy men who beliered 
in Christ during the first ages of Christianity. 
I should be thought to advance a paradox, 
should I affirm, that there were more Chris- 
tians in the world during .those times of per-^ 
secution, than there are at present in these, 
which we call the flourishing times of Chris- 
tianity. But this will be found an indisput- 
able truth, if we form our calculation upon 
the opinions which prevailed in those days, 
that every one who lives in the habitual prac- 
tice of any voluntary sin, actually cuts himself 
off from the benefits and profession of Chris- 
tianity, and, whatever he may call himself, 
is in reality no Christian, nor ought to be 
esteemed as such. ^ 

2. In the times we are now surveying, the 
Christian Religion showed its full force and 
efficacy on the minds of men, and by many 
examples demonstrated what great and gene- 
rous souls it was capable of producing. It 
exalted and refined its proselytes to a very 
high degree of perfection, and set them far 
above the pleasures and even the pains of 
this life. It strengthened the infirmity, and 
broke the fierceness of human nature. It 
J/fted up the minds of. the ignotanl to the 
^ow/^ge\$Dd worship of Vi>m Sq^iX. nii^ 
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tbem, and inspired the vicious with a rational 
devotion, a strict purity of heart, and an un- 
bounded love to their fellow-creatures. In 
proportion as it spread through the world, it 
seemed to change mankind into another spe- 
cies of beings. No sooner was a convert ini- 
tiated into it, but by an easy figure he became 
a new man, and both acted and looked upon 
himself as one regenerated and born a second 
time into another state of existence. 

3. It is not my business to be more par- 
• ticular in the accounts of primitive Christian- 
ity, which have been exhibited so well by 
others, but rather to observe, that the Pagan 
converts, of whom I am now speaking, men- 
tion this great reformation of those who had 
been the greatest sinners, with that sudden 
and surprising change which it made in the 
lives of the most profligate, as having some- 
thing in it supernatural, miraculous, and more 
than human. Origen represents this power in 
the Christian Religion, as no less wonderful 
than that of curing the lame and blind, or 
cleansing the leper. Many others represent 
it in the same light, and looked upon it as an 
argument that there was a certain divinity in 
that Religion, which showed itself in such 
strange and glorious effects. 

4. This therefore was a great means w<^^ 

oaly Qf recommending CV«\^\^tv\V3 \» Xj^kw^^s^ 

9nd learned Heatheqis, b\)t ol coT&ttcv\Tv%^^^ 
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s( of our SaTioar*! history, when 

jiultitudes of yirtuous men daily 

emselves upon his example, ani* 

his precepts, and actuated by that 

ch he had promised to send aunoog 



I find no argument made a stronger 
»n on the minds of these eihinent 
onverts, for strengthening their iaith 
lislory of our Saviour, than the pre- 
relating to him in those old prophietic 
> which were deposited among the 
' the greatest -enemies to Christianity, 
ed by them to have been extant many 
)re his appearance. The learned bea- 
iverts. were astonished to see the whole 
of their Saviour's life published be- 
vas bom, and to find that the Evan* 
id Prophets, in their accounts of the 
, differed only in point of time, the 
telling what should happen to him 
:>ther describing those \*ery particular 

had actually happened. This ov 
himself was pleased to make use < 
rongest argument of his being the pr 
lessiab, and without it would hard 
onciled his disciples to the ignomi 
ieath, as in that remarkable paisf 
lentions his conversation with the ' 
f on the day of his resttnectm. 
K 13. to the end. 
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6. The Heathen converts, after having tra- 
velled through all human learning, and for 

<• tified their minds with the knowledge of arts 

^ and sciences, were particularly qualified tc 

I examine these prophecies with great care and 

impartiality, and without prejudice or pre^ 
possession. If the Jews, on the one side, pu( 
an unnatural interpretation on these prophe 
cies, to evade the force of them in theii 
controversies with the Christians; or if th< 
Christians, on the other side, overstrained le 
Teral passages in their applications of them 
as it often happens among men of the bes< 
understanding, when their minds are heatec 
with any consideration that bears a more thai 
ordinary weight with it; the learned Heathen 
may be looked upon as neuters in the matter 
ivhen all these prophecies were new to them 
and their education had left the interpretatioi 
of them free and indifferent. Besides, thesi 
learned men among the primitive Christian 
knew how the Jews, who had preceded ou: 
Saviour, interpreted these predictions, and thi 
several marks by which they acknowledge< 
the Messiah would be discovered, and hov 
those of the Jewish doctors who succeedec 
him had deviated from the interpretations an< 
doctrines of their forefathers, on purpose t< 
ttide their own conviction, 

7. This set of argUTnenU Vi2Ld vVettVst^ 
invincible force with tbwc Y«i\|,^^ ^\C^<»fiJsi 
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Is tbe bdief of our SaTitw'i M 
tk«7 n« tnultifudei of riduotw 
lanmng (henitelvra upon h» «( 
mated by bis precepts, and aclu; 
tfint ■hkh he had [tromised W 

iMdtKiplo. 

S. But 1 find DO argument in« 
inpfesNon oo tlie minds of ll 
hgaa conveiti, for strengtiiMi'* 
m tiie h'atorj of our Saiioiir, J 
dictium reUiing to him in lliosij 
•rtingS which w-erc depoiitja 
taid* of the greaitst -enemiesjM 
utd owMd b* ihein to have bMfl 
•ga bdbce bu appearance. jM 

UMry or lb«r SaHonr's ^H 
fare be *» bom, and lo fi^^H 
gdiibud PMphMi. Ja t^H 

OK tomtiling wii^^^^^M 
and lticMber<ie*c^^^^^^H 
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a^m^ - DISCOURSES. 



^ HIS ATTRIBUTES. 




as, variisque mundum temperat 

^eneratur ipso, 

aam simile aut secundum. Hor. 

eing asked by Dionysius, the ty« 
Tod was, desired a day*s time to 
it, before he made bis reply, 
day was expired, he desired two 
d afterwards, instead of returning 
r, demanded still double the time to 
b of it. This great poet and philo- 
1^ the more he contemplated the nature 
^ Deity, found that he wailed but the 
P 'Ut of his depth ; and that he lost him- 
« the thought, instead of finding an end 

ive ooniider the idea which wise men, 
m$ light of reason, have framed^^^^b^ 
Be Bting, it ainouuU to V\sSa>^ 
It bim all the perledxoti o^ -^^ 



greatest confusion in the unbe 
and the greatest conviction in 
who every where speak with ast 
these truths they met with io th 
zine of learning which was ope 
and carry the point so far as t 
ever excellent doctrine they h 
annong Pagan writers, had be< 
their conversation with the Jews 
perusal of these writings which 
their custody. 



ADDITIONAL DISCOURSES. 
SECTION I. 

OF GOD, AKD HIS ATTRIBUTES. 



Qoi mare et terras, variisque raundum temperat 

horis: 
Unde nil inaj[us generator ipso, 
Nee viget quicquam simile aut secundum. Hor. 

SiMONiDES being asked by Dionysiiis, the ty« 
rant, what God was, desired a day's time to 
consider of it, before he made his reply. 
When the day was expired, he desired two 
days; and afterwards, instead of returning 
his answer, demanded still double the time to 
consider of it. This great pibet and philo- 
sopher, the more he contemplated the nature 
of the Deity, found that he waded but the 
more out of his depth ; and that he lost him- 
self in the thought, instead of finding an end 
of it. 

If we consider the idea which wise men, 
by the light of reason, have framed oC lb& 
Divine Being, it ainounU to VVC\^\ '\\«N.\ifc 
Aas in bim all the perfedxou ol ^ ^^\>^»a^ 
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nature; and since we have no notion of any 
kind of spiritual perfection but what we difco- 
ver in our own souls, we join Infinitude to each 
kind of these perfections, and what is a iiculty 
in an human soul becomes an attribute in Ood. 
We exist in place and time; the Divine fie- 
ing fills the immensity of space with his pre- 
sence, and inhabits eternity. We are possessed 
of a little power, and a little knowledge; the 
Divine Being is Almighty and Omniscient. 
In short, by adding Infinity to any kind of 
perfection we enjoy, and by joining all these 
different kinds of perfections in one Being, 
we form our idea of the great Sovereign of 
nature. 

Though every one who thinks must bare 
made this observation, I shall produce Mr. 
Locke's authority to the same purpose, out of 
bis Essay on Human Understanding. ' If we 
examine the idea we have of the incompre- 
hensible Supreme Being, we shall find, that 
we come by it the same way ; and that the 
complex ideas we have both of God and 
separate spirits, are made up of the simple 
ideas we receive from reflection : v. g. hav- 
ing, from what we experiment in ourKlves, 
got the ideas of existence and duration, of 
knowledge and power, of pleasure and happi- 
ness, and of several other qvaiities and powers, 
wAIch it is better to have, Ibaia to b« Hi^lbout ; 
irAea we would firame an idea ibe tno^ «»^Vr 
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able we can to the Supreme Ueing, we enlarge 
every one of thc% with oiir idea of lnfini(>' ; 
and so putting them together, make our com- 
plex idea of God.' 

It is not impossible that there maj be many 
kinds of spiritual perfection, besides tlioso 
which are lodged la an human soul; but it 
is impossible that we should have ideas of any 
kinds of perfection, except those of which we 
have some small rays and short imperfect 
Arokes in ourselves. It would be therefore 3 
very highpresumptiontodetermine whether the 
Supreme Being has not tnaiiy more attributes 
than those which enter into our conceptions of 
him. This is certain, that if there be any 
kind of spiritual perfection, which is not 
marfceil out in an human soul, it belongs in 
its fulness to the Divine Nature. 

Several eminent philosophers have imagine<I 
that the soul, in her separate state, may have 
sew faculties springing up in her, which she 
is not capable of e:<erting during her present 
union with the body; and whether these 
faculties may not correspond with other attri- 
butes in the Divine Nature, and open to us 
hereafter new matter of wonder and adoraltun, 
we are altogether ignorant. This, as 1 have 
said before, wc ought to acquiesce in, that the 
Sovereign Qeing, the great Authoc oC n%Vw«, 
Jias in him all possible petted\o\\, as v^v^ 
tincJ as in degree ; tu apeak accaiAw^ Vo wc 
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ttiethods of conceiving. I shall only add 
under this head, that when we have raised 
dth* notion of this infinite Being as high as 
it is possible for the mind of man lo go, it 
will fall infinitel)r short of what he realty is. 
*r There is no end of his greatness:' the most 
exalted creature he has made is only capable 
of adoring it ; none but himself can compre- 
hend it. 

The advice of the son of Sirach is very 
just and sublime in this light. * By his word 
all things consist. We may speak much, and 
yet come short : wherefore, in sum, he is all. 
How shall we be able to magnify him ? For 
he is great above all his works. The Lord is 
terrible and very great ; and marvellous is his 
power. When you glorify the Lord, exalt 
him as much as you can; for even yet will 
• he fiar exceed. And when you exalt him, 
put forth all your strength, and be not weary; 
for you can never go far enough. Who hath 
seen him, that he might tell us? And who 
can magnify him as he is ? There are yet hid 
greater things than these be, for we have seen" 
but a few of his works.* 

1 have here only considered the Supreme Be- 
ing by the light of reason and philosophy. If we. 
would see him in all the wonders of his mercy, 
we must have recourse to revelation, which. 
represents bim to us, not onl^ as \tvfovvtely 
S^at and glorious, but as mfinvVftVj ^oo^ «b^ 
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jint in his dispensations towards man. But as 
this is a theory which falls under every one's 
consideration, though indeed it can never be 
sufficiently considered, I shall here only take 
notice of that habitual worship and venera- 
tion, which we ought to pay to this Almighty 
Being. We should often refresh our minds 
with the thought of him, and annihilate our- 
selves before him in the contemplation of our 
own worthlessness, and of his trancendent 
excellency and perfection. This would im- 
print in our minds such a constant and unin- 
terrupted awe and veneration as that which 
I am here recommending, and which is in 
reality a kind of incessant prayer, and reason- 
able humiliation of the soul before him who 
made it. 

This would effectually kill in us all the littfe 
seeds of pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which 
are apt to-shoot up in the minds of such whose 
thoughts turn more on those comparative ad- 
vantages which they- enjoy over some of their 
fellow creatures, than on that infinite distance 
which is placed between them and the su- 
preme model of all perfection. It would like- 
wise quicken our desires and endeavours of 
uniting ourselves to him, by all the acts of 
religion and viiluc. 

, Such an habitual homage to iVve Sm\^t^tci^ 
Be}n^, would, in a partiailar m^itxneTjWxvviV 
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from among us that prevailing impiety of 
using his name on the most trivial occasions. 

I iind (he following passage in an excellent 
sermon preached at the funeral of a gentle* 
man, who was an honour to his country, and 
a more diligent as well as successful inquirer 
into the works of nature, than any other our 
nation has ever produced. ' He had the pro- 
foundest veneration for the great God of hea- 
ven and earth that I have ever observed in any 
person. The very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a pause and a 
visible stop in his discourse; in which, one 
that knew him most particularly above twenty 
years, has told me, that he was so exact, that 
he does not remember to have observed bim 
once to fail in it.* 

Every one knows the veneration which was 
paid by the Jews to a name so great, wonder- 
ful, and holy. They would not let it enter 
even into their religious discourses. What 
can we then think of those who make use of 
so tremendous a name in the ordinary expres- 
sions of their anger, mirth, and most imperti- 
nent passions? of those who admit it into the 
most familiar questions and assertions, ludir 
crous phrases, and works of humour? not to 
mention those who violate it by solemn per-r 
juries? It would be an affront to reason to 
endeavour to set forth, tlic hocror and ♦pro- 
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faneness of such a practice. The very men- 
tion of it exposes it sufficiently to those in 
whom the light of nature, not to say religion, 
is not utterly extinguished. O. 



Deu'm namque ire per oinnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, cockimque profundum. 

Vino. 

I WAS yesterday about sun-set walking in the 
open fields, till the night insensibly fell upon 
me. I at first amused myself with all the 
richness and variety of colours which appeared 
in the western parts of heaven : in proportion 
as they faded away and went out, several stars 
and planets appeared, one after another, till 
the whole firmament was in a glow. The 
blueness of the ether was exceedingly height- 
ened^and enlivened by the season of the year, 
and oy the rays of all those luminaries that 
passed through it. llie galaxy appeared in 
its most beautiful white. To complete the 
scene, the full moon rose at length in that 
clouded majesty, which Milton takes notice 
of, and opened to the eye a new picture of 
nature, which was more finely shaded, and 
disposed among softer lights, than that which 
the sun 'had before discovered to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walkicv% \5\ 

her brightaesg, and taking her pto%xess 2ixaotv% 

the constellations, a thought rose \tLrrwe>^RV^<^» 
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I believe, very often perplexes and disturb 
n)en of serious and contemplative natures 
David himself fell into it in that reflection 
'When I consider the heavens, the \irork o 
thy Angers, the moon and the stars which tho 
hast ordained ; what is man, that thou ar 
mindful of him, and the son of man, tha 
thou regardest him !' In the same mannei 
when I considered that infinite host of stan 
or, to speak more philosophically, of suns 
which were then shining upon me, with thos 
innumerable sets of planets or worlds, whic 
were moving jound their respective suns 
when I still enlarged the idea, and suppose 
another heaven of suns and worlds rising sti 
above this which we discovered, and thes 
still enlightened by a superior firmament ( 
luminaries, which are planted at so great a di 
tance, that they may appear to the inhabitan 
of the former as the stars do to us ; in shor 
whilst I pursued this thought, I could not bi 
reflect on that little insignificant figure which 
myself bore amidst the immensity of God 
works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part < 
the creation, with all the host of planetai 
worlds that move about him, utterly extii 
guished and annihilated, they would not I 
missed more than a grain of sand upon tl 
seashore. The space they possess is so e: 
ccedingly lltWe, iu compan^n oi V.\v^ ^Vk^ 
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that it would scarce make a blank in the crea* 
tion. The chasm would be imperceptible to 
an eye that could take in the whole compass 
of nature, and pass from one end of the crea- 
tion to the other ; as it is possible there may 
be such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at present more exalted 
than ourselves. We see many stars by the 
help of glasses, which we do not discover with 
our naked eyes ; and the finer our telescopes 
are, the more still are our discoveries. Huy- 
genius carries this thought so far, that he does 
not think it impossible there may be stars, 
whose light is not yet travelled down to us, 
since their first creation. There is no question 
but the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is the work of 
infinite power, prompted by infinite goodness, 
with an infinite space to exert itself in, how 
:an our imagination set any bounds to it ? 
To return therefore to my first thought, I 
ould not but look upon myself with secret 
orror, as a being that was not worth the 
aallest regard of one who had so great a 
yrk under his care and superintendeocy. I 
\f afraid of being overlooked amidst the 
mensity of nature, and lost among that 
nite variety of creatOres, which in all pro- 
tility swann through all these immeasurable 
'DIM of matter. 
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- In order to recover myself from this mor- 
tifying thought, I considered that it took its 
rise from those narrow conceptions which we 

j are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 

! We Ourselves cannot attend to many different 

objects at the same time. If we are careful to 
inspect some things, we must of course neglect 
others. This imperfection, which we observe 
in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves in 
«ome degree to creatures of the highest capa- 
cities, as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. The presence of 
every created being is confined to a certain 
measure of space, and consequently his obser- 
vation is stinted to a certain number of ob- 
jects. The sphere, in which we move, and 
act, and understand, is of a wider circumfe- 
rence to one creature than another, according 
as- we rise one above another in the scale of 
existence. But the widest of these our spheres 
has its circumference. When therefore we 
reflect on the Divine Nature, we are so used 
and accustomed to this imperfection in our- 
«elves, that we cannot forbear in some mea- 
sure ascribing it to him, in whom there is no 
€hadow of imperfection. Our reason indeed 
assures us, that his attributes are infinite ; but 
the poorness of our conceptions is such, that 
it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing 
Jt contemplates, till our reason comes a^in to 




our succour, and throws doiui all those filtle 
preiudicej which rise in us unawares, and are 
natural to the mind of man. 

We thall therefore utterly extinguish this 
melanchol}' thought, of our beiJig overlooked 
by our Maker in the multiplicity of his works, 
and the infinity of those objects, among which 
he aeems to be incessantly eniplo}-ed, if we 
jcoasider, in the lint place, that he is Omni* 
present ; and, in the second, that he i> Omni- 

If we consider bim in his Omnipresence; 
liit Being passes through, actuates, and sup- 
ports the whole frame of nature. His crea- 
tion, and every part of it, is full of him. 
Ther« is nothing he has made, that is either 
tf> distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, which 
be does not essentially inhabit. His substance 
is within the subMance of every being, whe- 
ther material or immalerial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. It would 
be an imperfection in him, were he able to re- 
move out ofone place into another, or to with- 
draw himself from any thing he has created, 
or from any part of that space which is ditfused 
and spread abroad to infinity. Jn short, to 
(peak of him in the language of the old phi- 
loMpher, he i* a Being, whose centre is every 
where, and bis circumference no where. 

lo the second place, fee U OmiirnvM*. >-^ 
welJ at Ojnnipresert. His Ouvnvwiww*. '««■ 
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deed neces>ailly and natiirall} flows from his 
Omnipresence ; he cannot but be conscious 
of every motion that arises in the whole 
material world, which he thus essentially per- 
vades^ and of every thought that is stirring in 
the intellectual world, to every part of which 
he is thus intimately united. Several moralists 
have considered the creation as the temple of 
Goc)> which he has built with his own hands, 
and which is filled with his presence. Others 
have considered infinite space as the recep- 
tacle, or rather the habitation, of the Al- 
mighty: but the noblest and noost exalted 
way of considering this infinite space, is that 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who calls it the tensorntm 
of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their 
sentoriola, or little tensonumt, by which they 
apprehend the presence and perceive the 
actions of a few objects, that lie contiguous 
to them. Their knowledge and observation 
turns within a very narrow circle. But as 
God Almighty cannot but perceive and know 
every thing in which he resides, infinite space 
gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it 
were, an organ to Omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and 
with one glance of thought should start be- 
yond the bounds of the creation, should it for 
millions of years continue its progress through 
infinite space with the same activity, it would 
sti/l fiad itsdf within the embrace o^ \V^Ctfar 
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tor, and encompassed round with the immen- 
sity of the Godhead. Whilst we are in "the 
body, he is not less present with us, because 
he ii concealed from us. ' O that I knew 
where I might find him 1' sayt Job. ■ Behold 
I go forward, but he is not there ; and back- 
.wud, but I camiot perceive him : on the left 
hi»d, where he does work, but 1 cannot be- 
hold him: he hideth himself on the right 
band, that 1 cannot see him,' In short, reason 
u well as revelation assures us, that he cannot 
be absent from us, notwithstanding he is un- 
discovered by us. 

In this consideration of God Almighty's 
Omnipresence ai)d Omniscience every uncom- 
fortable thought vanishes. He cannot but 
regard every thing that has being, especially 
such of his creatures who fear they are not 
regarded by him. He is privy to ail their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in 
particular, which is apt to trouble them on 
this occasion : for, as it is impossible he should 
overlook any of his creatures, so we may he 
confident that he regards with an eye of mer- 
cy, those who endeavour to recommend them- 
selves to his notice, and in an unfeigned hu- 
mility of heart tbink themselves unworthy 
that he iliould be mindful of them. 
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Coclum quid quaerimus ultra ? Lrc. 

In your paper of Friday the 9th instant, yoo 
had occasion to consider the Ubiquity of the 
Godhead, and at the same time to show, that; 
as he is present to every thing, he cannot but 
be attentive to every thing, and privy to all 
the modes and parts of its existence ; or, in 
other words, that his Omniscience and Omni- 
presence are co-existent, and run togethei 
through the whole infinitude of space. This 
consideration might furnish us %vith many in- 
centives to devotion and motives to morality ; 
but as this subject has been handled by several 
excellent writers, I shall consider it in a lighl 
wherein I have not seen it placed by others. 

First, How disconsolate is the condition o) 
an intellectual being, who is thus present witi: 
his Maker, but at the same time receives nc 
extraordinary benefit or advantage from this 
his presence! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the conditior 
of an intellectual being, who feels no othe] 
effects from this his presence, but such as 
proceed from divine wrath and indignation ! 

Thirdly, How happy is the condition o) 

that intellectual being, who is sensible of his 

Maker's presence, from the secret efiects oi 

h'js mercy and iovijDgkindness l 

J'/rstj How discoasolate is the coi\d\\Aoii <: 
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extraurdinary benefit or advantage from (h» 
his presence ! Every particle of matter is 
actuated b; this Almighty Being wbich passes 
through it.. The heavens and the earth, the 
stars a[id planets move and gravitate by 
virtue of this great principle within them. 
All the dead parti of nature are invigorated 
by tlie presence of their Creator, and made 
capable of exerting their respective qualities. 
The several instincts, in the brute creation, do 
likewise operate and worlt towards the several 
ends which are agreeable to them, by this 
divine energy, Man only, who does not co- 
operate with this holy Spirit, and is unatten* 
tive to his pr^ence, receives none of those 
advantages from it, which are perfective of 
his nature, and necessary to his well-being. 
The Divinity is with him, and i» him, and 
every where about him, hut of no advantage 
to him. k is the same thing to a man with- 
out religion, as if there were no God in the 
world. It is indeed impossible for an ioSnita 
Being to remove himself from any of his crea- 
tures ; but though he caMot withdraw his 
essence from us, which would argue an imper- 
fection in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and consolations of it, fta ^ytoraRX 
ni3f perhaps be neccsurj Vo %'i'?^wtfL ■*» '•* 
our existence ; but lie m*^ \e.*i*- '^'* *^ 
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existence to itself, with regard to its happi 
ness or misery. For, in this sense, he ma] 
east us away from his presence, and take hi 
holy Spirit from us. This single consideratioi 
one would think sufficient to make us opei 
our hearts to all those infusions of joy anc 
gladness, which are so near at hand, anc 
ready to be poured in upon us; especialh 
when we cositfider, secondly, (he deplorabh 
condition of ;in intellectual being, who feel 
no other effects from his Maker's presence 
but such as proceed from divine wrath anc 
indignation ! 

We may assure ourselves that tlie great Au 
thor of nature, will not always be as one 
who is indifferent to any of his creatures 
Those who will not feel him in his love, wU 
be sure at length to feel him in his displeasure 
And how dreadful is the condition of tha 
creature, who is only sensible of the being o 
his Creator by what he suffen from him ! Hi 
is as essentially present in hell as in heaven 
but the inhabitants of those accursed plaee 
behold him only in his wrath, and shrini 
within the flames, to conceal themselves fron 
him. It is not in the power of imagtnatioi 
to conceive the fearful effects of Omnipotence 
incensed. 

But I shall only consider the wretchednesi 

of an Intellectual Being, who, ii\ IKU Ufe, Ue 

t/nder the displeasutQ of him, lYial ^ «\\ Naviw 
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and in all places is intimately united with him. 
He is able to disquiet the soul, and vex it in 
■II its faculties. He can hinder any of the 
greatest comforts of life from refreshing us, 
and give an edge to every one of its slightest 
calamities. Who then can bear the thought 
of being an outcast fh)m his presence, that is, 
from the comforts of it, or of feeling it only 
in its terrors ? How pathetic is that expostu- 
lation of Job, when, for the trial of his pa- 
tience, he was made to look upon himself in 
this deplorable condition! 'Why hast thou 
Bet me as a mark against thee, so that I am 
become a burden to myself?' But, thirdly, 
how happy is the condition of that intellectual 
being, who is sensible of his Maker's presence, 
from the secret effects of his mercy and lovinj^ 
kindness ! 

The blessed in heaven behold him fict to 
face ; that is, are as sensible of his presence 
as we are of the presence of any person, 
whom we look upon with our eyes. There 
is, doubtless, a faculty in spirits, by which 
they apprehend one another, as our senses do 
material objects : and there is no question but 
mir souls, when they are disembodied or 
placed in glorified bodies, will by this faculty, 
in whatever part of space they reside, be al- 
wa^'s sensible of the divine presence. W«« 
who have this veil of ftesh «taLiid\i^i> \«X.^*«^ 
f aad tbe\world of spirits, mu%\.>J^ cotvX^^V-^ 
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know that the Spirit of God is present \^ith 
us, by the effects which he produceth irt us. 
Our outward senses are too gross to apprehend 
him ; we may, however, taste and see how 
gracious he is, by his influence upon our 
minds, by those virtuous thoughts. which he 
awakens in us, by those secret comforts and 
refreshments which he conveys into our souls, 
and by those ravishing joys and inwtird- sa- 
tisfactions, which are perpetually springing 
up and diffusing themselves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is lodged in our 
very essence, and is as a soul within a soul, to 
irradiate its. understanding, rectify its will, 
purify its passions, and enliven all the powers 
of man. How happy therefore is an. intei* 
lectual being, who, by prayer and medita- 
tion, by virtue and good works, opens this 
communication between God and his own 
soul ! Though the whole creation frowns 
upon him, and all nature looks black about 
him, he has his light and support within him, 
that are able to cheer his mind, and bear him 
up in the midst of all those horrors which 
encompass him. He knows that his helper is 
at hand, and is always nearer to him than 
any thing else can be, which is capable of 
aiinoying or terrifying hrm. In the midst of 
calumny or contempt, he attends to that Being 
who whispers better things within his- soul, 
^nd whom he looks upon z% V\» delcKvOLet^Xm 




ud the lifter up of his head. Td hii 
it Mlitude and retiremcDt, he knowi 
le ia iD compaDy with the greateat of 
i; and perceives within himself such 
imations of his preience, as are more 
ilAil than any thing that can be met 
in. the convenatioD uf his creatuict. 
in the hour of death, he considen the 
of his dissolution to be nothing else but 
reaking down of that partition, which 
I betwixt bis toul and the sight of that 
, who is always present with him, and is 
to manifest himself to him in fiilnessof 

we would be thus happy, and thus 
le of our Maker's presence, from the 

cfiiMts of his mercy and good nest, 
lait keep such a watch over all our 
hIi, that, in the language of the Scrip- 
Us soui may have- pleasure in us. We 
take care not to grieve his holy S|»- 
lod endeavour (o make the inedita- 
of our hearts always acceptable in bis 

that be may delight thus to reside 
Iwcil in us. The light of nature could 
: Seneca to this doctrine, in a very re- 
lUe passage among bis Epistles, ■ bacer 
in nobis spiiitus bonorum malorumque 
I, et observator, et quemadmodum ivot 

tnctamus, ita «t iWe noa.' T!N««*^* ^ 
Spirit residing in us, who «aS.t^«* ^■'^■^ 
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observes both good and evil men, and will 
treat us after the same manner that we treat 
him. But I shall conclude this discourse with 
those more emphatical words in divine Reve- 
lation, * If a man love me, he will keep my 
word, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.' 



— Si verbo audacia detur, 
Non metaam magni dixisse palatia coeli. 

Ovio Met. 
^SIR, 

' I CONSIDERED in my two last letters that 
awful and tremendous subject, the Ubiquity 
or Omnipresence of the Divine Being. I 
have shown that he is ecjuaiiy present in all 
places throughout the whole extent of infinite 
space. This doctrine is so agreeable to rea- 
son, that we meet with it in the writings of 
the enlightened heathens, as I might show 
at large, were it not already done by other 
hands. But though the Deity be tJius essen- 
tially present through all the immensity of 
space, there is one part of it, in which he 
discovers himself in a most transcendent and 
visible glory. This is that place which is 
marked out in Scripture, under the differer 
appellations of " paradise, the third heavr 
^}je throne of God, and the habitation of 
S^ory.'' It is here where the g\on^^ 
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f our Saviour resides, and where all the 
celestial hierarchies, and the innumerable hosts 
of angels, are represented as perpetually sur- 
rounding the seat of God with hallelujahs and 
hymns of praise. This is that presence of 
God^ which some of the divines call his glo- 
rious and others his majestatic presence. He is 
indeed as essentially present in all other places 
as in this ; but it is here where he resides in 
a sensible magnificence, and in the midst of 
those splendours which can alfect the imagi<* 
nation of created beings. 

' It is very remarkable that this opinion of 
God Almighty's presence in heaven, whether 
discovered by the light of nature, or by a 
genera! tradition from our first parents, pre- 
vails among all the nations of the world, 
whatsoever different notions they entertain of 
the Godhead. If you look into Homer, that 
is, the most ancient of the Greek writers, you 
see the Supreme Powers seated in the heavens, 
and encompassed with inferior Deities, among 
whom the Muses are represented as singing 
incessantly about his throne. Who does not 
here see the main strokes and outlines of this 
great truth we are speaking of? The same 
doctrine is shadowed out in many other Hea- 
then authors, though at the same time, like 
several other revealed truths, da&K^d^w^-^x^r 
terated with a mixture oi iaVAes ^vi^ W^xnsc^ 
inventions. But to pass o^et V>afc ywoMnss^^ ^^ 
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Sanctum Sanctonim, in wl 
appeared among the figure 
and into which none but t 
self was permitted to enter 
an atonement for the sins 
if we consider the whole c 
temple, there is in it this I 
which the high-priest of oi 
and took his place amonj 
angelsy after having made 
the sins of mankind. 

' With how much skill ; 
God be erected ! With wl 
is that habitation beautifi 
trived and built by him 'w 




affect hint by that Beiug who knows the 
iawant frame of a soul, and bow to please 
ind ravish it in all its most secret powers and 
hcultiea. It is to this majestatic presence of 
God we may apply those beautiful expressioDS 
in Holy Writ: "Behold even to the moon, 
and it shineth not ; yea, the stars are not pure 
in his sight." The light of the sun, anil all 
ihe glories of the world in which we live, are 
but as weak and sickly glimmerings, or rather 
darkness itself, in comparison of those splen- 
doura which encompass the throne of God. 

' As the glory of this place is transcendent 
iwyond imagination, so probably is the extent 
>f it. There is light behind light, and glory 
within glory. How far that space may reach, 
in which God thus appears in perfect majesty, 
ire cannot possibly conceive. Though it is 
not infinite, it may be indefinite; and though 
lot immeasurable in itself, it may be so with 
fi^ard to any created eye or Imagination. If 
it has made these lower regions of matter so 
nconceivably wide and magnilicent for Ihe 
labitation of mortal and perishable beings, 
WW great may we suppose the courts of his 
lOuse to be, where he makes his residence in 
I more especial manner, and displays himself 
n the fulness of his glory, among an innu- 
nenibJe company of angels, and spirits of 
■at men made perfect ! 
' X&is (« certain, thatouc Vm»SiQa.V\<«ft 'ivQ? 
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.annony [ The senses are facultieaof flie 
msn soul, though they cannot be employed, 
uring this our vital uniou, without proper 
instruments in the body. Why therefbre 
should «'e exclude the satiffaction of these 
faculties, vhjcli we find by experience are 
inlets of great pleasure to the soul, from 
among those entertainments vhich are to 
make up out happiness hereafter?' Why 
should we suppose that our hearing and sec 
ing will not be gratified with those objecln 
which are most agreeable to them, and uhich 
they cannot meet with in these lower regions 
of nature; objects, " which neither eye hath 
seen, nor ear heard, nor can it eater into the 
heart of man to conceive? I knew a mm in 
Christ (says St. Paul, speaking of himself) 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell, or whether out of the 
l>ody, J cannot tell: God knoncth) such a 
one caught up to the third heaven. And I 
knew such a man, (wliether in the body, or 
out of the body, 1 cannot lei! : God knowelh) 
how that he was caught up into paradise, and 
lieard unspeakable wards, which it is not pos- 
sible for a man to utter," By this is meantj 
that what he had heard was iio infinitely dif* 
ferent from any tiling which he had heard in 
this world, that it was impossible to express it 
in such words as mig\\t cowie'^j % w*acivhA *■ 
to his Aearers, 
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her of the seven. These, and the 
atkuH, we may very innocently 
long as we make um of ihem to 
with a deaire of becoming inhftbi- 
I delightful place. 
n this, and in two foregoing letters, 
the most leriou* subject that can 
: mind of a man, the Omnipre- 
e Deity ; a subject, which, if pos- 
Id never depart from our medUa- 
liave considered the Dirine Being, 
biU infinitude, as he dwells among 
u he is present to the mind of man, 
iKovers himself in a more ^rioiu 
tmg the regioDB of the blest. Such 
don should be kept awake in us at 
uid in all places, and possess our 
. a perpetual awe and reverence; 
e interwoven with all our thoughts 
itions, and became one with the 
■ of our own being. It it not to 
. on in the coldness of philosophy, 
to sink us into the lowest proslra* 
bini, who is so astoniibingly great, 
■od holy.' 
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conveyed to us by those words, an eternity 
that is past, and an eternity that is to come. 
£ach of these eternities is bounded at the one 
extreme ; or, in other words, the former has 
an end, and the latter a beginning. 

Let us first of all consider that eternity 
which is past, reserving that which is to come 
for the subject of another paper. The nature 
of this eternity is utterly inconceivable by the 
mind of man : our reason demonstrates to us 
that it has been, but at the same time can 
frame no idea of it, but what is big with 
absurdity and contradiction. We can have no 
other conception of any duration which is past, 
than that all of it was once present; and 
whatever was once present, is at some certain 
distance from us ; and whatever is at any cer- 
tain distance from us, be the distance never so 
remote, cannot be eternity. The very notion 
of any duration's being past, implies that it 
was once present ; for the idea of being once 
present is actually included in the idea of its 
being past. This therefore is a depth not to 
be sounded by human understanding. We are 
sure that th^re has been an eternity, and yet 
contradict ourselves when we measure this 
eternity by any notion which we can frame 
of it. 

If we go to the bottom of this matter, we 
shall find, that the difidcultxes ^^ t^«t>. "^^^^ 
in our concepjuoii'^ of etermt^ ^\oce&^ ^^w«^ 
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this single reason, that we can have no othc 
M idea of any kind of duration, than that b 

which we ourselves, and all other create 
beings, do exist ; which is, a successive dun 
tion made up of past, present, and to comi 
There is nothing which exists after this max 
ner, ali the parts of whose existence wer 
not once actually present, and consequent! 
may be reached by a certain number of yeai 
applied to it. W^ may ascend as high as w 
please, and employ our being to that etefrnit 
which is to come, in adding millions of yeai 
to millions of years, and we can never com 
up to any fountain-head of duration, to an 
beginning in eternity : but at the same tim 
we are sure, that whatever was once preser 
does lie within the reach of numbers, thoug 
perhaps we can never be able to put enoug 
of them together for that purpose. We ma 
as well say, that any thing may be actuall 
present in any part of infinite space, whic! 
does not lie at a certain distance from us, a 
that any part of infinite duration was one 
actually present, and does not also lie at som 
determined distance from us. The distanc 
in both cases may be immeasurable &nd ind< 
finite as to our faculties ; but our reason tell 
us that it cannot be so in itself. Here there 
fore is that difficulty which human undei 
standwg h not capable of surmounting. W 
^'e sure that something must haire ex\^c 
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from eternity, and are at the same time unable 
to conceive, that any thing which exists, ac- 
cording to our notion of existence, can have 
existed from eternity. 

It is hard for a reader, who has not revolved 
this thought in his own mind, to follow in 
such an abstracted speculation; but I have 
been the longer on it, because I think it is 
a demonstrative argument of the beuig and 
eternity of a God: and though there are 
many other demonstrations which lead us to 
this great truth, I do not think we ought to 
lay aside any proofs in this matter, which the 
Jight of reason has suggested to us, especially 
when it is such a one as has been urged by 
men ^mous for their penetration and force of 
understanding, and which appears altogether 
conclusive to those who will be at the pains to 
examine it. 

Having thus considered that eternity which 
is past, according to the best idea we can 
frame of it, I shall now draw up those several 
articles on this subject, which are dictated to 
us by the light of reason, and which may be 
looked upon as the creed of a philosopher in 
this great point. 

First, It is certain that no Being could have 
made itself; for if so, it must have acted 
before it was, which is a contradiction. 

Second]/, That therefore «ome^«Wi^TBSsB^ 
h»re existed from all eternity. 



^^^jOy Win/ Ul 

distance in his perfections 
created Beings, exists in a c 
ner from them, and in a 
they can have no idea. 

1 know that several of th 
would not be thought ignc 
have pretended to explaii 
God's existence, by telling 
prebends infinite duration 
that eternity is with him £ 
fixed point ; or, which is 
infinite inttant ; that nolhii 
to his existence is either pas 
which the ingenious Mr. C 
his description of heaven ; 




disquisitions, wben we meditate on 
tbo is environed with so much glorj 
irfection, who is the source of being, 
iDtain of all that existence which we 
I whole creation derive from him. Let 
efore with the utmost humility acknow- 

that as some Being must necessarily 
listed from eternity, so this being does 
Her an incomprehensible manner, since 
mpostible for a fieing to have existed 
tetnity after our manner or notions of 
ce. Kevelatioii continns these natural 
i of reason ia the accounts which it 
IS of the divine existence, where it tells 
t he is the same yestenlay, to-day, and 
;r: that he is the Alpha and Omega, 
gioning and the Ending ; that a thou- 
ears are with him as one day, and one 

a thousand years ; by which and the 
ipresaiona we are taught, that his exii- 

with relation to time or duration, it 
■ly different from the existence of any 

creatures, and consequently that it is 
ible for us to frame any adequate con- 
it of it. 

be first revelation which he makes of 
abeiug, he entitles himself ' I am that 

and when Moses desires to know what 
be shall give him in his embassy to 
di, he bids him si's ttiaH ' \ aKO \oi&*- 
II. Our great CieaHot.^-J vVvi ^«**^ 
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Jation of himself, does in a manner ex 
every thing else from a real existence; 
distinguishes himself from his creatun 
the only Being which truly and really i 
The ancient Platonic notion, which was c 
from speculations of eternity, wonde 
agrees with thit revelation which Gw 
made of hia»elf. There is nothing, say 
which in reality exists, whose existence, 
call it, is pieced up of past, present, a 
come. Such a flitting and successive Exis 
is rather a shadow of Existence, and some 
which is like it, than Existence itself, 
only properly exists, whose existence i 
tirely present; that is, in other words, 
exists in the most perfect manner, and in 
a manner as we have no idea of. 

I shall conclude this speculation wit) 
useful inference. How can we sui&ci 
prostrate ourselves and fall down befor 
Maker, when we consider that ineffable : 
neas and wisdom w*hich contrived this Exis 
for finite natures ? What must be the 
flowings of that good-will, which proE 
our Creator to adapt Existence to Beic 
whom it is not necessary? Especially 
we consider that he himself was before i 
complete possession of existence and of 
piness, and in the full enjoyment of ete 
Whatman can think of himself as calle 
and separated from nothing, oi bis bexu^ 
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conscious, a reasonable, and a happy crea- 
ive, in shorty of being taken in as a sharer 
jf his Existence, and a kind of partner in 
£temity, without being swallowed up in won- 
der, in praise, in adoration ! It is indeed a 
thought too big for the mind of man, and 
rather to be entertained in the secresy of de- 
votion, and in the silence of the soul, than to 
be expressed by words. The Supreme Being 
lias not given us powers or faculties sufficient 
to exUA and magnify such unutterable good- 



It is ho¥rever some comfort to us, that we 
shall be always doing what we shall be never 
able to do, and that- a work which cannot be 
finished, will howevo* be the work of an eter- 
nitjc. 



SECTION II. 



THE POWER AND WISDOM OF GOD IN 
THE CREATION. 



Inde bominmn pecoiom^ue geniu, vitaque voUn- 

tam, 
£t que marmoreo ijert monstra sub aequore pontus^ 

Vno. 

Though there is a great deal of ^lea&uce. v^ 
contemplating the malet\aV viQiM« \i^ N*\fl^v 
I mean that system of bod\e& \ulo n^WOc^^?^ 
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ture has so curiously wrought the mass isi 
dead matter, with the several relations which 
those bodies bear to one another; there is 
still, methinks, something more wonderful and 
surprising in contemplations on the world of 
life, by which 1 mean all those animals with 
which every part of the universe is furnished. 
The material world is only the shell of the 
universe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 
If we consider those parts of the material 
world which lie the nearest to us, and are 
therefore subject to our observations and en- 
quiries, it IS amazing to consider the infinity 
of animals with which it is stocked. Every 
part of matter is peopled ; every green leaf 
swarms with inhabitants. There is scarce a 
single humour in the body of a man, or of 
any other animal, in which our glasses do not 
discover myriads of living creatures. The 
surface of animals is also covered with other 
animals, which are in the same manner the 
basis of other animals, that live upon it ; nay 
we find in the most solid bodies, as in marbf 
Itself, innumerable cells and cavities, that a? 
crowded with such imperceptible inhabitant 
as are too little for the naked eye to discoTc 
On the other hand, if we look into the m( 
bulky parts of nature, we see the seas, lak 
Jamd rivers teeming with numberless kindf 
tiving creatures: we imd cv^r^ rnooiif 
and marshy wildcmew and vio<)d,.^V!ij» 
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stocked with birds and beasts, and every part 
of matter affording proper necessaries and 
conveniences for the livelihood of multitudes 
which inhabit it. 

The author of the Plurality of Worlds draws 
a very good argument from this consideration^ 
for the peopling of every planet ; as iodeed it 
seems very probable from the analogy of rea- 
son, that if no part of matter, which we are 
acquainted with, lies waste and useless, those 
great bodies, which are at such a dktance 
from us, should not be desert and unpeopled, 
but rather that they should be furnished with 
beings adapted to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only 
which are endowed with perception, and is in 
a manner thrown away upon dead matter, any 
further than as it is subservient to beings which 
are conscious of their existence. Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which lie under our 
observation, that matter is only made as the 
basis and support of animals, and that there is 
DO more of the one, than what is necessary 
for the existence of the other. 

Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a 
nature, that it seems to delight in the con- 
ferring of existence upon every degree of per- 
ceptive being. As this is a speculation, which 
1 have often pursued with great ^leawax^ Vsk 
myself, 1 s/iaJi enlarge futiVvcx w^cww \V» Vj 
considering that part of the «ca\ft oi \*evw^ 
which comes within our kaoNA^d%^* 
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' There are some living creatures, which arc 
raised but just above dead matter. To men- 
tion only that tpecies of shell-fish, which are 
formed in the fashion of a cone, that grow to 
the sur&ce of several rocl^« and immediately 
die upon their being severed from the place 
where they grow. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which 
have 00 other sense besides that of feeling and 
taste. Others have still an additional one of 
hearing ; others of smell, and others of sight. 
It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual 
progress the world of life advances through a 
prodigious variety of species before a creature 
is formed that is complete ia all its senses; 
and even among these there is such a different 
degree of perfection in the sense which one 
animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, 
that though the sense in different animals be 
distinguished by the same common denomi- 
nation, it seems almost of a different nature. 
If after this we look into the several inward 
perfections of cunning and sagacity, or what 
we generally call instinct, we find them rising 
after the same manner, imperceptibly one 
above another, and receiving additional im- 
provements, according to the species in which 
they are implanted. This progress in nature 
is so very gradual, that the most perfect of a' 
ju^rror species comes very near to the mr 

imperfect of ihsX which is immed\d.tc\^ ^V 
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The exuberant and overflowing goo 
he Supreme Being, whose mercy ex 
all his works, is plainly seen, as I hav 
hiDted, fin)ni his having made so v< 
matter, at least what falls within ou 
Jedge, that does not swarm with life 
his goodness less seen in the diversity 
the multitude of living creatures, 
only made one species of animals, 
the rest would have enjoyed the hap 
existence; he has, therefore, specifit 
creation every degree of life, every 
of being. The whole chasm in natu 
a plant tp a man, is filled up with div< 
of creatures, rising one over another, 
a gentle and easy ascent, that the lil 
sitioDS and deviations from one specie 
ther are almost insensible. This inte 
space is so well husbanded and mana] 
there is scarce a degree of perceptic 
does not appear in some one part of t 
of life. Is the goodness or wisdon 
Divine Being more manifested in thv 
ceedlng ? 

There is a consequence, besides the 
already mentioned, which seems vc 
rally deducible from the foregoing c 
tions. If the scale of being rises b 
regular progress so high as man, mh 
a pitrltj of reason suppose lYiaX W 
ceed$ gradually through iViosfc >o^' 
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Hare of a Superior nature to him ; since there 
■It an infinitely greater space and room for 
■ different degrees of perfection, between the 
I Supreme Being and man, than between man 
r and the most despicable insect. This conse- 
quence of so great a variety of beings which 
are superior to us, from that variety which is 
inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a 
passage which I shall here set down, after 
having premised, that notwithstanding there 
is such infinite room between man and his 
Maker for the creative power to exert itself 
in, it is impossible that it should ever be filled 
up, since there will be still an infinite gap or 
distance between the highest created being, 
and the power which produced him. 

*That there should be more species of intel-^ 
ligent creatures above us, than there are of 
sensible and material below us, is probable to 
me from hence; that in all the visible cor- 
poreal world we see no chasms, or no gaps. 
All quite down from us, the descent is by easy 
steps, and a continucfd series of things, that in 
each remove differ very little one from the 
other. There are fishes that have wings, and 
are not strangers to the airy region : and there 
are some birds, that are inhabitants of the 
water, whose blood is cold as fishes, and their 
flesh so tike in taste, that the scrupulous ar 
allowed them on fish-days. Thcte w^ a 
^a/s so near of kin both to b\rds ntvdVwa 
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that they are in the middle b 

amphibious animals link the t 
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will take the lowest of one an 
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we are from the lowest state of being, and 
that which approaches nearest to nothing. 
And yet of all those distinct species^ we have 
ao clear distinct ideas/ 

' In this system of being, there is no crea- 
ture so wonderful in its nature, and which so 
much deserves our particular attention, as 
man, who iiUs up the middle spac^ between 
the animal and intellectuM nature, the visible 
and invisible world, and is that link in the 
chain of beings, which has been often termed 
the nexui utriusque mundi» So that he who 
in one respect is associated with angels and 
archangels, may look upon a Being of infinite 
perfection as his father, and the highest order 
of spirits as his brethren, may in another re- 
spect say to * corruption, thou art my father, 
and to the worm, thou art my mother, and 
my sister. O. 



•' 



pf ...Faciei non omnibus una. 

Nee divena tamen— ~ Ovio. 

Those who were skilled in anatomy among 
the ancients, concluded from the outward and 
inward make of an human body, that it was 
the work of a Being transcendently wise and 
powerful. As the world grew more enlight- 
enedin this art, their discoveries ^ave them 
iiawA opportunities of ^dqainTi^ V^^ cotv^>^\. 
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of ProridcDce- in the formalion ofan buman 
body. Galea was coaverted by hit dissec- 
lioH*, aad coulil not but own a Supreme 
Being upon a survey of this his handy-vork. 
There were, indeed, many parts, of which- 
the old aDstomists did not know the certain 
use ; but as they saw ttiaf most of those which 
they examined were adapted with admirabls 
art to their several functions, they did not 
question but those, whose uses they could not 
determine, were contrived with the tame wis- 
dom for respective ends and purposes. Since 
the drculalion of the blood ha* be«i found 
out, and many other great dtscoveriet have 
been made by our modem anatomists, wc see 
new wonders in the human frame, and discern 
sevnal important usei for those parts, which 
uses the ancients knew nothing of. In short, 
the body of man is such a subject ai stands 
the utmost test of examination. Though it 
appears formed with the nicest wisdom, upon 
the most superfidal survey o( it, it still mends 
upon the search, and produces' our surprise 
and amazement in proportion as we pry into 
k. What I have here said of an human body 
may be applied to the body of every animal 
which has been the subject of anatomical ob- 

The body of an animal it an objett ade- 
quate to our senses. U u & fvKvcv&ai vj<tetB^ 
of Frnfiieafx, that Un ja % jatioii TOW^fM*! 
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The eye is able to command it, and by suc- 
cessive inquiries can search into all its parts. 
Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed 
the whole universe, be thus submitted to the 
examination of our senses, were it not too 
big and disproportioued for our inquiries, too 
uuwieldly for the management of the eye and 
band, there is no question but it would appear 
to us as curious and well-contrived a frame as 
that of an human body. We should see the 
same concatenation and subserviency, the same 
necessity and usefulness, the same beauty and 
harmony in all and every of its parts, as what 
we discover in the body of every single ani- 
mal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the 
more able to grapple with immense objects, 
the greater still are those discoveries which it 
makes of wisdom and providence in the work 
of the creation. A Sir Isaac Newton, who 
stands, up as the miracle of the present age, 
can look through a whole planetary system ; 
consider it in its weight, number and mea- 
sure ; and draw from it as many demonstra- 
tions of infinite power and wisdom, as a more 
confined understanding is able to deduce from 
the system of an human body. 

But to return to our speculations on ana- 
tomy. I shall here consider the fabric and 
texture of the bodies of animals in one par^ 
/JcuJar view; which, ia my op\tttoii» %\Ma^i 
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(he hand of & thinking and all-wiae Being in 
tli«r formation, with the evidence of a thou- 
«Bnd deinonstrationi, I thinly we may lay this 
down as aii incontetted principle, that chance 
never acts in a perpetual uniformity and eon- 
siitence witti itself. If one ihould alway* 
fling the lame number with ten thouund 
dice, or tee every throw just live times IM, 
or five times more in number than the throw 
wliich immediatdy preceded it, who wouM 
not imagine that there is some invisible power 
which directs the cast ? This is the proceed- 
ing which we find in the operations of nature. 
Every kind of animal ii diversified by differ- 
ent magnitudes, each of whlcii gives rise to a 
different species. Let a man trace the dog or 
lion kind, and he will observe how many of 
the works of nature arc published, if I may 
use the expression, in a variety of editions. 
If we look into the reptile world, or into those 
different kinds of animals that fill the element 
of water, we meet with the same repetitions 
among several species that differ very little 
from one another, but in size and bulk. You 
find the same creature that is drawn atilarge, 
copied out in several pruporllons, and endijig 
in miniature. It would be tedious to produce 
instances of tbii regular conduct in Providence, 
as it would be superfluous to those who an 
ventd in the natiiral'4i\itoT^ o^ wivwiA^. "Ve*, 
mMgaiSeent harmony of tV« \iTiw«nR\'».v»*' 
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of the body entirely correspond with the other 
in all those minute strokes, without which a 
man might have very well subsisted; nay, 
when we often see a single part repeated an 
hundred times in the same body, notwith« 
standing it consists of the most intricate weav- 
ing of numberless fibres, and these parts dif« 
fering still in magnitude, as the convenience of 
their particular situation requires ; sure a man 
must have a strange cast of understanding, 
who does not discover the finger of God in 
so wonderful a work« These duplicates in 
those parts of the body, without which a man 
might have very well subsisted, though not so 
well as with them, are a plain demonstration 
of an all-wise contriver; as those more nume- 
rous copyings, which are found among the 
vessels of the same body, are evident demon- 
strations that they could not be the work qf 
chance. This argument receives additional 
strength, if we apply it to every animal and 
insect within our knowledge, as well as to 
those numberless living creatures, that are 
objects too minute for a human eye; and if 
we consider how the several species in this 
whole world of life resemble one another, in 
very many particulars, so far as is convenient 
for their respective states of existence : it is 
much more probable that an hundred miUvML . 
of dice should be casuaW^ iVuco^iv vEv\k>dxi^'c^ 
mWioa of times in the lamft iwMS^'t* ^^o** 
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blances to each otiier, a 
distinctions that viere nece 
up of tliis great world of ] 
There are many more 
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of the body of a living ci 
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Chriitian world. It is entitled, ' A Demon* 
itntian of the Exittence, Wisdom, and Om- 
nipotence of God,' drawn from the liDOW- 
ledge of nature, particularly of man, and 
fitted to the meanest capacity, by the Arch.- 
biihop of Cambray, author of Telemachui^ 
and translated froili the French by the lame 
hand that Englished that excellent piece. 
This great author, in the writings witich he 
has before produced, has manifested an heart 
full of Tirtiiout tentiments, great, benevolence 
to mankind, as well as a sincere and fervent 
piety towards his Creator. His talents and 
parts are a very great good to the world ; and 
it is a pleating thing to behold the polite arti 
subservient to religion, and recommending it 
from i^ natural beauty. Looking over the 
letters of my correspondent*, I find one which 
celebrates this treatise, and recommends it to 
my readers. 



' I THINK I have somewhere read, in the writ- 
ings of one whom 1 take to be f ftlend of 
yours, a saying which struck me vrj mucii, 
and as I remember it was to thii purpose: 
" I'he existence of a God is so fit from being 
»thing that wants to be proved, that lt.l\snk 
it the only thing of which w« we wftix^r 
Tbii ig a sprightly and jurt ex^Msiwift-. 'iw*- 



AND WISDOIf 

I wiil not be displeased 
id of saying something 
of the Bishop of Cam- 
talents views all things 
)m that in which ordi- 
d the devout dispositioa 
liosd talents to the im- 
aaures of a good life, 
ophy in a dress almost 
enjoy in full perfecUon 
hey are reading him, 
ihe pleasing represen- 
wers in the beginning 
msideration of the na- 

ditionofreason,inthc 
npress upon the mind 
tself, and gratitude to- 
i that superiority over 
|e thoughts had such 
)r himself, that he has 
a prayer. This ado- 
I it befitting his cha- 
ns of his heart flow 
ledge. I thought it 
aturday's paper, and 
ake you a present of 
•anslator was obliged 

\ in «ucVv «k Ni^:^ Vk ' 
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should ha?e uttered them, if they had been 
roy own. It has been observed, that the 
private letters of great men are the best pic- 
tures of their souls: but certainly their pri- 
vate devotions would be still more instructive; 
and I know not why they should not be as 
curious and entertaining. 

' If you insert this prayer, I know not but 
I may send you, for another occasion, one 
used by a very great wit of the last age, 
which has allusions to the errors of a very wild 
life, and I believe you will think is written 
with an uncommon spirit. The person whom 
I mean was an excellent writer ; and the pub- 
lication of this prayer of his may be, perhaps, 
some kind of antidote against the infection of 
his other writings. But this supplication of 
the bishop has in it a more happy and un* 
troubled spirit; it is (if that is not saying 
something too fond) the worship of an Angel 
concerned for those who had fallen, but him- , 
self still in the state of glory and initOMnce. 
The book ends with an act of devotion to 
this effect. 

* O my God, if the greater number of man- 
kind do not discover thee in that glorious show 
mf nature which thou hast placed before our 
e3res, it is not because thou art Ua from every 
ooe of us ; thou art present to us more tKa.w 
any one object which vie to^a^Vi nrXWi ^^^ 
bands; but our tenses, and \!be ip^\o^o& ^\\>^ 

1 



lecnoes with the repetiti 
But such is our insensibi 
tp the great and univei 
Thou art every where 
us; but we wander frc 
strangers to our own sou 
ksnsi thy presence. C 
eternal fountain of light 
the ancient of days, wi 
without end c O thou, « 
jthat truly live, those a 
thee, who seek for the 
But, alas, the very gifts, * 



V%*«4V*« ■ 
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of giving us pleasure, not considering that 
tbou conveyest Ihmugh them all the pleaaure 
which we imagine they gite us. Such vain 
empty objects, that are only the shadows of 
bring, are proportioned to our low and grorel- 
ing thoughts. That beauty^ which thou bait 
poured out on thy creation, is as a veil which 
bides thee from our eyes. As thou art a 
Being too pure and exalted to pass through 
our senses, tbou art not regarded by men, wIjo 
have debated their nature, and have made 
tbeoiselvet like the beasts that perish. So 
in&tuatcd are they, that, notwithstanding 
they know what is wisdom and virtue, wbi^ 
have neither sound, nor colour, nor smdl, nor 
taite, nor figure, nor any other sensible quality, 
they can doubt of thy existence, because thou 
art not apprehended by the grosser organs of 
tense. Wretches Ibat we are ; we consider 
shadows as realities, and truth as a phantom. . 
That which is nothing it all to us, and that 
which is all appears to us nothing. What do 
we see in all nature but thee, O my God! 
Thou, and only thou appearest in every thing. 
Wheii I consider thee, O Lord, 1 am swat* 
lowed up and lost Jn contemplation of thee. 
Every thing besides thee, even my own exis- 
tence, vanishes and disappears in the contem- 
plation of thee. I am lost to myself, and 
fall into nothing, when 1 thtnk twv&«e. "Wr. 
/naff, irio does not see thee, \»s \»6>riAwir 
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SECTION III. 
THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 



Visu carentem magna pars veri latet. 

Sen. IN GBdip. 

very reasonable to believe, that part of 
•leasure, which happy minds shall enjoy 
future state, will arise from an enlarged 
mplation of the Divine Wisdom in the 
nment of the world, and a discovery of 
ecret and amazing steps of Providence, 
the beginning to the end of time. No- 
seems to be an entertainment more 
)ed to the nature of man, if we consider 
niriosity is one of the strongest and modt 
g appetites implanted in us, and that 
ration is one of our most pleasing pas- 
; and what a perpetual succession of en- 
mts will be afforded to both these In a 
to large and various as shall then be 
pen to our view in the society of supe- 
^irits, who perhaps will join with us in so 
itful a prospect ! 

is not impossible, on the contrary, that 
)f the punishment of such as are excluded 
bliss, may consist not only ick U\^v^ ^^f^% 
dthis privilege, bul\uYiWv\i%N^>fc\^'*2^'^ 
t the same time vasXV^Sxicit'as^*^'^* 
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out any satisfaction afforded to then 
these, the vain pursuit of knowledge 
perhaps, add to their infelicity, and Im 
them into labyrinths of error, darkne 
traction, and uncertainty of every thi: 
their own evil state. Milton has thus 
sented the fallen angels reasoning togc 
a kind of respite from their torment 
creating to themselves a new disquiet 
their very amusements: he could n 
perly have described the sports of cone 
spirits without that cast of horror ai 
lancholy he has so judiciously mingle 
them. 

Others i^art sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason^ h 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, an 
Fizt Fate, Freewill, Foreknowledge abso 
Atid found no end, in wandering mazes k 

In our present condition, which is a 
state, our q^inds are, as it were, cb« 
with truth and falsehood ; and as our i 
are narrow, and our views imperfec 
impossible but our curiosity must m 
many repulses. The business of man 
this life being rather to act than to kno 
portion of knowledge i^ dealt to them 
ingly. 

Frpm hence it is that the reason 

inquisitive has so long been exctc\% 

di/ScuJties, ia accounting for tW \ 
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□US diOributian af good and evil to the virtif 
oua and the wicked in thii world. From heoctr 
come all those palhetical complainti of M 
inaDj tragical events, «l]ich happen to tM 
wise and the good ; and of such surpriain^' 
ptoiperity, which is often the reward of thij' 
guilty aod the foolish; that reason is «ome' 
times puEzled, and at a lois what to pronounM' 
upon so mysterious a digpeasalion. 

Plato expresses his ahborrence of somct 
fables of the poets, which seem (o reflect on 
the Gods at the authtwi of injustice; and 
lays it down ai a principle, that, whatever i> 
permilled to belal a just man, whether po- 
verty, sickness, or any of those things which' 
setm lo be evils, shall either in life or death 
conduce to his good. My reader will observe' 
how agreeable this maxiin is to what we £nd 
delivered by a greater authority. Seneca has 
written a discourse purposely on this subject ; 
in which he takes pains, after the doctrine of 
the Stoics, to show, that •dverai'ty is not in 
itself an evil; and mentions a noble saying of 
Demetrius, that ' nothing would be more un- 
happy than a man who had never knows 
affliEtion,' He compares prosperity to the 
indulgence of a fond mother to a child, which 
ofkti proves his rtiin ; but the affection of the 
Divine Being to that of a wise fiLttveii-oVa 
wuuld have his bom WL«tc«iei "«*?» \*ra««* 
disa/jpointment, and pam, ^-V& '^^^ ^'^'^ 
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gather strength and improve their fortitude 
On this occasion the philosopher rises into thai 
celebrated sentiment^ that tiiere is not on eafil 
a spectacle more worthy the regard of a Crea* 
tor intent on his works^ than a brave roar 
superior to his sufferings; to which he adds 
that It must be a pleasure to Japiter himself tc 
look down from heaven, and see Cato amidt 
the ruins of his country preserving his inte 
grity. 

This thought will appear jret more reason 
able, if we consider human life as a state o 
probation, and adversity as the post of honoa 
in it, assigned often to the best and most selec 
spirits. 

But what I would chiefly insist on here, ii 
that we are not at present in a proper situa 
tion to >udge of the counsels by which Pro 
vidence acts, since but little arrives at ou 
knowledge, and even that little we disceri 
imperfectly ; or, according to the elegan 
figure in Holy Writ, ^ We see but in part, an« 
as in a glass dajrkly/ It is to be considered 
that Providence in its ceconomy regards th 
whole system of time and things together, n 
that we Cannot discover the beautiful cor 
nexioDs between incidents which lie wide 
separated in time; and by losing so m 
linkft of the chain, our reasonings be^ 
broken aod imperfect. Thus those «^ 
M^ mora/ world, which have not an 



/ jek baTc & relative beauty, in respect of 
,ne other parti concealed from us, but open 
J hn eye, before whom Ptul, Frettnt, and 7b 
c(Nn«, are set together in one point of view: 
and those events, the permission of which 
Mcma DOW to accuH his goodness, may, in the 
conaummatioD of things, both magnify hi* 
goodness and exalt his wisdom. And this ji 
enough to check our preiumption, since it is 
in vain to apply our measurei of regularity to 
matten of which we know neither the sntece- 
dents ooT the consequeols, the begianiog nor 
the end. 

I shall relieve my readers Ax>m this ab- 
stracted thaughti by relating here a Jewish 
tradition concerning Moses, which seems to 
be a kind of parable, illustratbg what I have 
last mentioned. That great prophet, it is said, 
was called up, by a voice from heaven, to the 
top of a mountain ; where, in a conference 
with the Supreme Being, be was permitted to 
propose to him some questions concerning his 
administration of the univeise. In the midst 
of this divine colloquy he was commanded 
to look down on the plain below. At the foot 
of the mountain there issued out a clear spring 
of water, at which a soldier alighted from hi* 
horse to drink. He was no sooner gone, than 
a little boy came to the tame place ; and find' 
lag a puree which the «A<l\et \i*i ftso^yA-^ 
look it up, aod went Kwai ■wWa '*■- 'w^>sb»- 
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diately after this came an infirm old mai 
weary with age and travelling; and havio 
quenched his thirst, sat down to rest himsc 
by the side of the spring. The soldier, mis 
ing his purse, returns to search for it, an 
demands it of the old man, who affirms 1 
Jiad not seen it, and appeals to heaven i 
witness of his innocence. The soldier, t» 
believing his protestation, kills him. Mon 
fdl on his face with horror and amazemen 
when th^ Divine Vdce thus prevented b 
expostulation ; ^ Be not surprised, Moses, n 
ask why the Judge of the whole earth h; 
suffered this thing to come to pass. Tl 
child is the occasion that the blood of ti 
old man is spilt : but know, that the old ma 
whom thou sawe&t, was the murderer of th 
child's father.' 



Fkac. Vw. Poet. 

The fimous Gratian, in his little book where 
he lays down maxims for a man's advancii 
himself at court, advises his reader to associa 
himself with the fortunate, and to shun tl 
company of the unfortunate ; which, notwit 
standing the baseness of the precept to i 
honest mind, may have something useful in 
for those who push their interest in the wori 
// fs certain, a great part of vrhal v*e c 
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r ill fortune riws out of right or wrong 
ind schemM of life. Wheo I bear 
a man complain of bii being unfortunate in 
all hn underlakiogs, I ehrewdl; suspect him 
for a very weak man in hit affair). In con- 
formity with this way of thinking. Cardinal 
Richelieu used to say, that unfortunate and 
imprudent were but two words for the lame 
thing. As the cardinal himielf had a great 
share both of prudence and good fortune, 
hii famous antagonist, the Count d'Olivarez, 
was disgraced at the court of Madrid, be- 
caase it was alledged against him, that he had 
nerer any success in his undertakings. This, 
says an eminent author, was indirectly aC' 
cusing htm of imprudence. 

Cicero recooimeuded Pompey to the Bo- 
mans for Iheir general npon three accounts; 
a« he was a man of courage, conduct, and 
good fortune. It was, perhaps, for the reason 
above mentioned, namely, that a series of ' 
good fortune supposes a prudent management 
in the person whom it befiilU, that not only 
Sylla the dictator, but several of the Roman 
emperors, as is still to- be seen upon their 
medal), among their other titles, gave them- 
selves that of Felix, or fortunate. The faea- 
tbens, indeed, seem to have valued a man 
more for bis good fortune than for any other 
quality, which IthinVL.\sNerj tia.ViMA.tat'^!***- 
w/» iiave not a strong \wXvrf ol wwSCwa '"sfiA- 
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For bow can I conceive a man crowned with 
many distinguishing blesstngs, that has not 
some extraordinary fund of merit and per- 
fection- in him, which lies open to the Su- 
preme Eye, though perhaps it is not dis* 
covered by my observation } What is the 
reaten Homer's and Virgil*)! heroes do not 
form a resolution, or strike a blow, without 
the conduct and direction of some Deity ? 
Doubtless, because the poets esteemed it the 
greatest honour to be favoured by the Gods, 
and thought the best way of praising « man 
was to recount those favours which naturally 
implied an extraordinary merit in the person 
on whom they descended. 

Those who believe a future state of rewards 
and punishments act very absurdly, if they 
form their opinions of a man's merit from his 
successes. But certainly, if I thought the 
whole circle of our being was concluded be- 
tween our births and deaths, I should think a 
man's good fortune the measure and standard 
of his real merit, since Providence would hav6 
no opportunity of rewarding his virtue and 
perfections, but in the present life. A vir- 
tuous unbeliever, who lies under the pressure 
of misfortunes, has reason to cry out, as they 
say Brutus did a little before his death, * O 
virtue, I have worshipped thee as a substantial 
food; but} iSod thou art an ero^ty uame,' 
But to return to our first poitiX*. Wom^ ^xu- 
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deuce doei undoubtedly, in a great mewure, 
produce our good or ill fortune in th« world, 
it ii certain there are man; unfbreMea acci- 
dents and occurrences, vhich very often per- 
vert the finest scheme! that can be laid by hu- 
man wisdom. The nee ii not alwayi to the 
iwitl, nor the buttle to the strong. Nothing Icm 
tban Infinite Wisdom can have an sthsolute 
command over fortune ; the highest degree of 
it which man can possess is by no means equal 
to fortuitous events, and to such contingen- 
cies as may rise in the prosecution of our 
affairs. Nay, it very often happens, that pru- 
dence, which has always in it a great mixtnic 
of caution, 'fain den a man from being to fortu- 
nate as he might possibly have been without 
it. A peison who only aims at what is likely 
to succeed, and follows closely the dictates 
of human prudence, never meets with those 
gi^t and unforeseen successes which are often 
the eflect of a sanguine temper, or a more 
bappy rashness ; and this, perhaps, may be 
tlie reason, that, - according to the common 
obsMvation, fortune, like other females, de- 
light* rather in favouring the young tban the 
old. 

Upon the whole, since man ii so short- 
righted a creature, and the accidents which 
fiujr happen to him so various, I cannot but 
be of Dr. Tillotion's opinion \n vocMm caaK,, 
Hat were then any doubl ol %'Vtv*v&"iB(GK* 



yet it cerlainlj woulU be very desirabl 
slioulii be such a Being of infinite 
and goodness, on whose direction wc 
rely in the conduct of human life. 

It is a great presumption to ascri 
tuccesses to our own management, t 
to esteem ourselves upon any blessing 
as it is the bounty of heaven than the 
silion of our own prudence. 1 am vi 
pleased with a medal which was sir 
Queen Elizabeth, a little after the d 
the Invincible Armada, to perpetui 
memory of that extraordinary event 
well known how the king of Spain am 
who were the enemies of that great f 
to derogate from her glory, ascribed t 
of their fleet luther to the violence ol 
and tempests, than to the bravery 
English. Queen Elizabeth, instead of 
upon this as a diminution of her 
valued herself upon such a signal fa 
Providence, and accordingly, in the 
of the medal above mentioned, hai 
sented a fleet beaten by a tempest, aii< 
foul upon one another, with that ■ 
inscription, ' AfBavit Deus, et diss 
He blew with his wind, and they wc 

It is remarked of a famous Grecia 
/ai whose name I cannot at present n 
aad ifAo bad beeu a particuUr lavt 
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UK, Ibat, upon recounting his victwiet 
ig his fiiendi, he added, at the end of 
■I great aetiom, 'And in thii Fortune 
w (hare.' — After whicli it ii obwrved in 
ty, that lie never prospered in any thing 
klerlook. 

I arrogance, and a conceited neti of our- 
abilities, are very afaocking and oflensive 
m of sense and virtue, we niay be iure 
are highly displeasing to that Being who 
hti in Bfl humble mind, and by several 
is dispen^lions teems purposely to show 
iat our own tchcmes or prudence have no 
t in our advancements, 
nee on this subject I have already ad- 
k1 several quotations which have occurred 
y memory upon writing this paper, 1 will 
lade it with a little Penian fable. A drop 
ater fell out of a cloud into the sea, and 
Dg itself lost in such an immensity of 
matter, broke out into the following 
^on : ' Alas, what an inugnificant crea- 
■m I in this prodigious ocean of walen! 
existence is of no concern to the uni- 
i; I am reduced to a kind of nothing, 
am less than ths least of the works of 
,' It so happened that an oyaler, which 
1 the neighbourhood of this drop, chanced 
ipe and swallow it up in the midst of thii 
imble solilo<^uy. TheATO^t\Kj\'&*\**fci 
great while liaTdmn%wi\.\«*i^»'*^^ 
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degrees it was ripened into a pearl, which fall- 
ing into the hands of a diver, after a long series 
of adventures, is at present that fiimoua pearl 
which is fixed on the top of the Persian diadem. 

L. 



Si fractns illabatar orbis, 
Impavidam ferient ruinie. Hoa. 

Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched being. He is subjject 
every moment to the greatest calamities and 
misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on all 
sides, and may become unhappy by numberiess 
casualties, which he could not foresee, nor have 
prevented, had he foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to 
so many accidents, that we are under the care 
o] one who directs contingencies, and has ir 
his hands the management of every thing tbi 
is capable of annoying or offending us ; w( 
knows the assistance we stand in need of, ai 
is alwa3rs ready to bestow it on those who i 
it of him. 

The natural homage, which such a crcaf 
bears to so infinitely wise and good a Bein/ 
a firm reliance on him for the blessings 
conveniences of life, and an habitual trr 
him for deliverance out of all such danget 
difBcu]ties as may befal us. 
TAe wan, who always Uvea In tKvi 




.tioD of mind, baa nat the lame dark and me- 
jancboly views of iiumati nature, as be wlio 
conaidcn himself abstractedly fram this rela- 
tion to tbe Supreme Being. At Ihe same tinte 
that he reflects upon his own we^nesi and 
imperfection, he comfort) himielf with tbe 
contemplation of those divine attributes, ^*hicb 
are employed for his safety and his welfare. 
He £nds his want of foresight made up by tbe 
omniscience of liim who is his tupport. He it 
not sensible of his own want of strength, when 
he knows that his helper is Almighty. In 
shortj the person who has a firm trust on tbe 
Supreme Being, is powerful in his pover, wise 
by bis wiadoni, happy by his happiness. He 
reaps the benefit of every Divine attribute, 
and loses bis own insufficiency in tbe fulnas 
of infinite perfection. - 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are 
commanded to put our trust in him, who is 
thus able to relieve and succour us ; the Divine 
goodness having made such a reliance a duty, 
notwithstanding we shouldhave been miserablie, 
had it been forbidden us. 

Among several motives, which might be 
made use of to lecommend this duty lo us, I 
shall only take notice of those that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are pro- 
mised, lie wi^ not fail those who put Ibdr Crust 
in him. 

But, without ooraiderXn^ ftifc vi-genaSxo^ 
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blessing which accampaniestiiis duty, we msf 
observe, that it has a natural tendency to its 
own reward, or in other words, that this firm 
trust and confidence \a the great Disposer of 
all things contributes very much lo the getting 
Clear of any HlHIction, or to the bearing it man- 
fully. A person who believes he has hia sue- j 
cour at hand, and that he acts in sight of his 
friend, often exerts himself beyond his abilities, 
aod does wonders, that are not to be matched 
by one who is not animated with such a confi- 
dence- of success. I could produce instances 
from bistory, of generals, who, out of a belief 
that they were under the protection of some 
iovisible assistant, did not only encourage thdt 
■oldien to do their utmost, hut- have acted 
tbemtelves beyond what they would have 
done, had they not been inspired by such a 
belief. I might in the same manner show how 
such a trust in the assistance of an Almighty 
Being naturally produces patience, hope, cheei^ 
fulness, and all other dispositions of mind, that 
alleviate those calamities which weare not able 
to remove. 

The praelice of this virtue administers great 
comfort to the mindof man in times of poverty 
and affliction, but most of all in the hour of 
death. When the soul is hovering in the last 
moments of its separation, when it is just en* 
ieringon another state of ex.KVenc«,\ocAavene 
^kb KCBca, and objecUi ani coin^TU»iA*ib«^ 
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getber new, what can support her under 
'emblings of thought, such fear, such 
'y such apprehensions, but the casting 
er cares upon Hhn who first gave her 
who has conducted her through one 
)f it, and will be always with her, to 
jid comfort her in her progress through 

.d ha& very beautifully represented this 
reliance on God Almighty, in his 
•third Psalm, which is a kind of pastoral 
and filled with those aHusions which are 
n that kind of writing. As the poetry 
r exquisite, I shall present my reader 
le following translation of it. 

I. 

3 Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
d feed me with a Shepherd's car9 : 
i presence shall my wants supply, 
d guard me with a watchful eye ; 
T noon-day walks he shall attend, 
d all my midnight hours defend* 

II. 
lien in the sultry glebe I faint, 

on the thirsty mountain pant ; 

fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
f weary wandering steps he leadsi; 
here peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
aid the verdant landscape flow. 

III. 
oogh in the paths of death I tread, 
ith gkxmiy horrors overspresjA.) 
f wtedfaat heart shall fear no W\, 
' thou, O Lord^ art with me «\a\\ \ 
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THE WORSHIP OP 6 



Beligentem ette opoitety Retigidc 

It ii of the last imporfamce to m 
dioiis of flL child with devotioiiy i 
diet in a iniDd that has reoei?ed i 
ture of it. Though it maj seem 
ibr a ivhite by the cares of th 
heats of youths or the alluremen 
generally breaks out and discord 
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mind to great conceptions, and fills it witll 
more sublime ideas thaii any that are to hn 
met with in the most exalted science ; and at 
the ^me time warms and agitates the soul 

) more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed by some writers, that 
man is more distinguished from the animal 
world by devotion than by reason, as several 
brute creatures discover in their actions some- 
thing like a faint glimmering of reason, though 
they betray in no single circumstance of their 
behaviour any thing that bears the least affi- 
nity to devotion, it is certain, the propensity 

, of the mind to religious worship, the natural 
tendency of the soul to fly to some superior 

' Being for succour in dangers and distresses, 
the gratitude to an invisible Superintendent, 
which arises in us upon receiving any extraor^ 
dinary and unexpected good fortune, the acts 
of loTe and admiration with which the thoughts 
of men are so wonderfully transported in me- 
ditating upon the Divine perfections, and the 
universal concurrence of all the nations under 
heaven in the great article of adoration, 
plainly show that devotion or religious worship 
must be the effect of a tradition from some 
first founder of mankind, or that it is conform- 
able to the natural light of reason, or that it 
proceeds from dn instinct implanted in the soul 
kseif. For my part, I look u^^ou 3\\ V\«sfc Vs 
be the concurrent causes ; but \\Vv\c\vcs« ' 
tAe«i gbaJIhe assigned as the ^iuvc\\\e cA 
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▼ine worship, it manifestly (joints to a Supreme 
Beings as the first author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of con- 
sidering those particular forms and methods of 
derotion, which are taught us by Christianity; 
but 1 shall here observe into what errors even 
this divine principle may sometimes lead us, 
when it is not moderated by that right reason, 
which was given us as the guide of all our 
actions. 

The two great errors, into which a mistaken 
devotion may betray us, are Enthusiasm and 
Superstition. 

There is not a more melancholy object than 
a man, who has his head turned with religious 
enthusiasm. A person that is crazed, though 
with pride or malice, is a sight very mortifying 
to human nature: but when the distemper 
arises from any indiscreet fervours of devotion, 
or too intense an application of the mind to its 
mistaken duties, it deserves our compassion in 
a more particular manner. We may, however, 
learn this lesson from it," that since devotion 
itself (which one would be apt to think could 
not be too warm) may disorder the mind, un- 
less its heats are tempered with caution and 
prudence, we should be particularly careful to 
keep our reason as cool as possible, and to 
guard ourselves in all parts of life against the 
Jiiffueace of passion, imaginat\oQ» wid cc-^- 
-tution, 
Oevotion, when it does not Vv« un^\ 
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ek ofjeatoa. Is very iipt to degenerate into 
ihuiiaBm. When tbe mind finds herself 
fjr'much inflamed with her devotions, she is 
D much inclined to thinlc they are not of her 
>a kindling, but blown up with lomelhing- 
vine within her. If she indulges this thought 
a &r, and humours the growing passion, she 

last flings herself into imaginary raptures 
id ecstasies ; and when once she fancies ber- 
If under the influence of a divine impulse, it 
no wonder if she slights human ordinances, 
id refuses to comply with any established 
i;m of religion, a* thinkiog herself directed 
r a much superior guide. 
As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in devo- 
)D, superstition is the excess not only of de- 
ition, but of religion in general ; according 

an old heathen aaying, quoted by Aului 
ellius, Religentem ate oportet, ReligiotutH 
^ai f A man should be religious, not super- 
itjou): for, as the author tells us, Nigidius 
Merved upon this passage, that the Latin 
ords which terminate in osai generally impljr 
cious characters, and the having of any qua- 
y to an excess. 

An enthusiast in religion is like an obstinate 
own, a superstitious man like an inMpid 
Xirtjer. Enthusiasm has something in it o£ 
ladness; superstition, of folly. Most of the 
xta that fall short of the C\i\Bt\^ qV^'m^-^A. 
■re in (hem strong tindwca li «iOo»»aK»» 



On the conirtii^, » *, 

never so xidiculous, which has taken sanctv 
in the church, sticks in it for ever. A Got 
bishop, perhaps, thought it proper to rej 
such a form in such particular shoes or i 
pers ; another fancied it would be very dec 
if sdch a part of public devotions were 
formed with a mitre on his head, and a en 
in his hand : to this a brother Vandal, as 
as the others, adds an antic dress, whie 
conceived would allude very aptly to such 
such mysteries ; till by degrees the wholes 
has degenerated into an empty show. 

Their successors see the vanity and i 
venience of these ceremonies ; but, inst< 
reforming, perhaps add others, which 

--"' which takf 
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- Nothing is so glorious in the eyes of roan- 
Idndf and ornamental to human nstture, setting 
aside the infinite advantages which arise from 
It, as a strong, steady, masculine piety : but 
enthusiasm and superstition are the weaknesses 
of human reason, that expose us to the scorn 
and derision of infidels, and sink us eren be* 
low the beasts that perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another 
error arising from mistaken devotion : but be- 
cause reflections on that subject would be 6f no 
use to an £ng1ish reader, I shall not enlarge 
•upon it. L, 



Omnibus in terris, qns sunt IT Oadibus usque 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoscere poMunt 
■ Vera bona, atque iilis multum diversa, remota 
Krroris nebula b Jvv. 

Ill my last Saturday's paper I laid down some 
thoughts upon devotion in general, and shall 
here show what were the notions of the roost 
refined Heathens on this subject, as they are 
represented in Plato's dialogue upon Prayer, 
entitled, Alcibiades the Second ; which doubt* 
less gave occasion to Juvenal's tenth Satire, and 
to the second Satire of Persius ; as the last of 
these authors has almost transcribed the pre- 
ceding dialogue, entitled, Alcibiades the firsts 
injhis fourth Satire. 

The speakers in th\s du\o^« w^ti^'we^^s^ 
ftt9 Socraten and Alcibiades; wx^ >^ ^^^^ 
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stance of it (when drawn together out of the 
intricacies and digressions) as follows. 

Socrates meeting his pupil Alcibiades, as he 
was going to his devotions, and observing his 
eyes to be fixed upon the earth with great se- 
riousness and attention, tells him, that he had 
reason to be thoughtful on that occasion, since 
it was possible for a man to bring down evils 
upon himself by his own prayers ; and that 
those things which the gods send him, in an- 
swer to his petitions, might turn to his destruc- 
tion: This, says he, may not only happen, 
when a man prays for what he knows is mis- 
chievous in its own nature, as CCdipus im- 
plored the gods to sow dissension between h^s 
sons ; but when he prays for what he believes 
would be for his good, and against what he 
believes would be to his detriment. This the 
philosopher shows must necessarily happen 
among us, since most meti are blindec} with 
ignorance, prejudice, or passion, which hinder 
them from seeing such things as are really be« 
neficial to them. For an instance, he asks Al- 
cibiades, whether he would not be thoroughly 
pleased and satisfied, if that God, to whom he 
was going to address himself, should promise 
to make him the sovereign of the whole earth ? 
Alcibiades answers. That he should doubtless 
look upon £uch a promise as the greatest fa- 
vour that could be bestowed xx^tv Vvvkv, So- 
^^/i» Ibeo asks him, if, afVct icc€vi\a% i\«» 




great favour, he would be cootented to loM 
hialifet or If he would receive it, though he 
was sure he should make an ill uie of it I 'i'o 
both, which questions Alcibiades answers in 
tlic negatiTe, Socrates then shows him, from 
the examples of othen, how these might pro- 
bably be the effects of such a blessing. He 
then adds, that other reputed pieces of good 
fortune, as that of having a son, or procuring 
the liigbest post in a government, are subject 
to the like fatal conse([uences ; which never- 
theless, says he, men ardently dtilrc, and 
wouJd not fail to pray for, if they thought their 
prayers might be elfectual for the obtaining of 

Having established this great point, that all 
the most apparent blessings in this life are ob- 
noxious to such dreadful consequences, and 
that no man knows what in its events would 
prove to hiin a blessing or a curse, he teaches 
Alcibiades aOer what manner he ought to 
pray. 

In the first place, he recommends to him, 
as the model of his devotions, a short prayer, 
which a Greek poet composed for the use of 
bi* friends, in the following words ; ' O Ju- 
piter, give us those things which are good for 
iw, whether they be such things as we pray 
for, or such things as we do not pra^ ira \ -mA. 
remove from m (hose thmgs *iivcVv atftVii'W'iS* 
though tbej are such, things as •«« ^^vj i-Ml 
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In the second place, that his disciple may 
ask such things as are expedient for him, he 
shows him, that it is absolutely necessary to 
apply himself to the study of true wisdom, and 
to the knowledge of. that which is his^chief 
good, and the most suitable to the excellency 
of his nature. 

In the third and last place he infonns him, 
that the best methods he could make use of to 
draw down blessings upon himself, and to ren- 
der his prayers acceptable, would be to live in 
a constant practice of his duty towards the 
gods and towards men. Under this head he 
very much recommends a form of prayer the 
Lacedaemonians made use of, in which they 
petition the gods to give them all good things, 
so long as they were virtuous. Under this 
head likewise he gives a very remarkabte ac- 
count of an oracle, to the following purpose. 

When the Athenians, in the war \?ith the 
Lacedaemonians, received many defeats both 
by sea and land, they sent a message to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the reason 
why they, who erected so many temples to 
the gods, and adorned them with such costly 
offerings; why they, who had instituted so 
many festi\'als, and accompanied them with 
such pompt and ceremonies ; in short, why 
they, who had slain so many hecatombs at 
fAe/r altars, slwuld he less successiuV lYvwv '' 
J^cedgsn&nisoks, viho fell so short of VVkem\xi 
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larticulars. To this, says he, the oracle 
the Ibllovring reply : ' I am better 
i wUh the prater of the Lacedxnw 
than with all the ablations of the Greeks.' 
i prayer implied and encouraged virtue 
Ke who made it, the philosopher pro- 
to «ho» hovf the ino^t vlciout man might 
'out, «o far as victims could make him ; 
at hU offerings vere regarded b; the 
■ bribes, and his petitions aa blasphemies. 
ewise tjuotes on this occasion two veraei 
Homer, in which the poet «ays, that 
mt of the Trojan sacrifices was carried 
heaven by the winds ; but that it wai 
ceplable to (he gods, who were dis- 
i with Priam azid all his people. 
; conclusion of this dialogue is very rfr 
ble. Socrates having deterred AJcibia- 
an the prayers and sacrifice which he 
Hug lo offer, by setting forth the abov^ 
ined diDiculties of performing that duty 
ought, adds tliese words : We must 
ire wait till such tiiiie as we may leam 
e ought to behave ourselves towards tbc 
nd towards men. — But when will that 
ome? says Aicibiades; and who it it 
(truct us ? for { would fain see thi* man, 
er be is, — It is one, says Socrates, who 
Veofyou; but as Hoiuer telU. vaA^*^ 
/q removed the m\s*. ftowv Wwwaa^* 
at he might pUinly dwoww ^«*^ **^ 
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and men ; so the darkness that hangs upon 
your mind must be removed, before you are 
able to discern what is good and what is evil.-^ 
Let him remove from my mind, says Alcibiades, 
the darkness, and what else he pleases ; I am 
determined to refuse nothing he shall order 
me, whoever he is, so that I may become the 
better man by it. — ^The remaining part of this 
dialogue is very obscure : there is something 
in it, that would make us think Socrates hinted 
at himself, when he spoke of this Divine 
Teacher, -who was to come into the world, did 
he not own that he himself was in this respect 
as much at a loss, and in as great distress, as 
the rest of mankind. 

Some learned men look upon this conclusion 
as a prediction of our Saviour, or at least that 
Socrates, like the high-priest, prophesied un- 
knowingly, and pointed at that Divine Teacher, 
who was to come into the world some ages 
after him. However that may be, we find 
that this great philosopher saw, by the light of 
reason, that it was suitable to the goodness of 
the Divine Nature, to send a person into the 
world, who should instruct mankind in the 
duties of religion, and, in particular^ teach 
them how to pray. 

Whoever reads this abstract of Plato's Dis- 
course on Prayer, will, I believe, naturally 
tfiake this reflection ; that the gjreaX. ¥wiTidft« 
of our religion, as well by Vu* oviu cicMSi^«.> 




Hi in (he form of prayer which he taught hh 
disciples, did not only keep up to those rules 
which the light of nature bad suggested to 
this great philosopher, but icistrucled hia dis- 
ciples in tbe whole extent of this duly, as well 
as of all others. He direeled them to the 
propOT object of adoration, and taught them, 
according to the third rule above mentioned, 
to apply themselves to him in iheir closets, 
without bI)Ow or ostenlalion ; and (o worship 
him in spirit an<l in (rulh. As the Lacedic- 
monians, in their furm of prayer, implored Ihe 
gods in general to give them all good things 
so long as Ihey were virtuous, we ask in par- 
ticular that our otfences may be forgiven as 
we forgive those of others. If we look into tbe 
Bccontf rule, whicii Socrates has prescribed, 
. namely, that we should apply ourselves to the 
knowledge of such things as are best for us, 
this too is explained at large in the doclrineii 
of tbe gospel, where we are taught in several 
instances to regard those things as curses, 
which appear as blessings in the eye of the 
world ; and, oo the cuntrary, to esteem those 
things as blessings, which to (he generality of 
mankind appear as curses. Thus in the form 
which is prescribed to us we only pray for 
that happiness which is our chief good, and 
the great end of our existence, when *% ^^j- 
(ilJoD the Supreme Being for l.Vi« cowivo^ *A 
/tit kiagdom; being solicitous fot no q.'Coks 
temporal bteuing but our daW^ wjaVft^aww 
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On the other side» we pray against nothing bat 
sin, and against evil in general, leaving it with 
Omniscience to determine what is really, such. 
If we looic into the first of Socrates's rules of 
prayer, in which he recommends the above* 
mentioned form of the ancient poet, we find 
that form not only comprehended, but very 
much improved in the petition, wherein we 
pray to the Supreme Being, that his will may 
be done ; which is of the same force with that 
form which our Saviour used, when he prayed 
against the most painful and most ignominious 
of deaths. Nevertheless not tny will, but thine be 
done, — lliis comprehensive petition is the most 
humble, as well as the most prudent, that can 
be offered up from the creature to his Creator, 
as it supposes the Supreme Being wills nothing 
but what is for our good, and that he knows 
better than ourselves what is so. L. 
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ADVANTAGES OF REVELATION ABOVE 
NATURAL REASON. 



uioquid dignum sapiente Inmoqae est. 

Hoi. 

KEUGron may be considered under two ge- 

iferal /leads. The first compi ^Ueud« vfhat we 

^re to believe, the other wbat Nf^ m^ Vo ^t^tr 

'^'se. Bjr those, tb ings v^hic\k N«e we Vo^V«:^^» 
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I mean whatever h revealed to ua in the Holf 
Writings, and which we coutit not have ob- 
tained the knowledgeof by the light of nature : 
by the thJDgg which we are to practise, 1 
'mean all those duties to which we are directed 
by reasoD or natural religion. The first of 
these [ shall distinguish by the name aS Faith ; 
the Srecond, by that uf Morality. 

If we looic into the more serious part of man- 
kind, we find many who lay so great a stress 
upon faith, that they neglect morality ; and 
many who build so much upon morality, that 
they do not pay a due regard to faith. The 
perfect man should be defective in neither of 
these particulars, aa will be very evident to 
those who coniidej: the benefits which arise 
from each of them, and which 1 shall make 
(he subject of this day's paper. 

Notwithstanding this general division of 
Christian duty into Morality and Faith, and 
that they have both their peculiar excellencia, 
the first has the pre-eminence in several rcr 
tpects. 

First, Because the greatest part of morality 
(as I have stated (he notion of it) is of a fixed, 
eternal nature, and will endure when faith shall 
fail, and be lost in conviction. 

Secondly, Because a person may be qualified 
to do greater good to mankind, and hcvjoimit 
more bcneBcial to the world, by inoT»V\Vj -^'Vi^ 
fiiu faith, than by faith without tmwa.Vv^.-j , 



^iiuKH more certain than 
civilized nations of the w 
great points of morahty, j 
in those of faith. 

Fifthly, Because infidel 
lignant a nature as immoi 
same reason in another lii 
nerally owned, there ma 
virtuous infidel, (particula 
vincible ignorance,) but n 
hever. 

Sixthly, Because faith 
principal, if not ail its ex( 
fluencc it has upon morali 
more at large, if we consl 
toe excellency nffiiifK «..♦ 
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Pourthly, B7 allowing us the blacknen and 

lormity of vice, \Fhicli in the Christian tytr 

••a K so very great, that he who ii possessed 
'{ all perfection, and the Sovereign Judge of 
rt, is represented fay i-everal of our divines as 
hating sin to the same degree that hetOTcs the 
cacred'Person who was made the propitiation 
of JL 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and pre- 
scribed method of makiag morality effectual to 
salvatioD. 

1 have only touched on these several heads, 
\*hich every one who is conversant in dis- 
courses of this nature will easily enlarge npon 
in his own thoughts, and dratv conclusions 
from Ihein, which may tie useful to him in the 
conduct of his life. One, I am sure, it so ob- 
vious that he cannot miss it, namely, thitt 
mail cannot be perfect in his scheme of mo- 
rality, who doet not strengthen and support it 
with that of the Christian faith. 

Besides this, I shall lay down two or three 
other maxims, which Fthink wc may deduce 
from what has been said. ,^ 

First, That we should be particulatly cin- 
tious of malting any thing an article of falthi 
which does not contribute lo the confirmation 
or Impfovement of morality. 

Secondly, That no article o( ^iwV citv Nst 
Inie and authentic, which -wealtevw w «»&.-*<*» 
the practical part of re\ia\oii, crt ■wW.W'"'**^*- 
hitherto called morality. 



siderations, which is this ; tha 
all dubious points, consider 
quences that may arise from 1 
tbey should be erroneous, befc 
assent to them. 

For example, in that disp 
))ersecuting men for conscien< 
the embittering their minds ^ 
dignation, and all the vehem 
ment, and ensnaring them to p 
clo not believe, we cut them oi 
wres and advantages of socl 
bodies, distress their fortunes. 
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thinks the tnie system of faith maj juUify it, 
is very uncertain. I cannot but think, if oul- 
religioii produce charity as well as Mai, it will 
tiol be for showing itself by such cruel in- 
stances. But, to conclude with the words o^ 
an excellent author, ' We have jiist enough 
religion to make us hate, but not enough to 
make us loTe one onolher.' C, 



1] •Xax'rn Ii°/<'»« t-jr.r»iiSw. 

It was the common boast of the heathen phi" 
losophen, that, by the efficacy of thair leveral 
doctrines, they made human nature resemble 
the divine. How much mistaken soever they 
might be in the several means they proposed 
for this end, it must be owned, that the design 
was great and glorious. The finest works of 
invention and imagination are of very little 
weight, when put in the balance with what 
relines and exalts the rational mind. Lod- 
ginuB excuses Homer very handsomely, when 
he says the poet made his gods like men, that 
he might make his men appear like the gods. 
But it must be allowed that several of the at>- 
cicnt philosophen acted as Cicero wishet 
Homer had done ; they endeavoured rather 
to make nien like gods, than goAs \W« nwtk. 
According to this general maxvov w s'tS*>- 
fopAx, some of them have cnatai.Na»»«& ^^ 
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place men in such a state of pleasure, or indo* 
fence at leasl, as they vainly imagined the hap- 
piness of the Supreme Being to consist in. On 
the other hand, the most virtuous sect of phi- 
losophers have created a chimerical wise tomb, 
whom they made exempt from passion and 
pain, and thought it enough to pronounce him 
all-sufficient. 

This last chatacter, when divested of the 
glare of human philosophy that surrounds it, 
signifies no more, than that a good and wise 
man should so arm himself with patience, as 
not to yield tamely to the violence of passion 
and pain ; that he should learn so to suppress 
and contract his desires, as to have few wants ; 
and that he should cherish so many virtues in 
his soul, as to have a perpetual source of plea-* 
iure in himself. 

The Christian religion requires, that, after 
having framed the best idea we are able of 
the Divine Nature, it should be our next care to 
conform ourselves to it, as far as our imperfec- • 
tlons will permit. I might mention several 
passages in the Sacred Writings on this head, 
to which I might add many maxims and wise, 
sayings of moral authors among the Greeks and 
Homans. 

I shall only instance a remarkable passage, to 
this purpose, out of Julian's Caesars. Theem- 
petw having represented a\\ lY^c '^ovvwci ^r\- 
perorsg with Alexander iVke Gwai, %.'^ i^i^vq% 
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in rerttw before the gods, and striving for the 
superiority, lels them all drop, excepting 
Alexander, Julius Ciesar, Augustus Cxiar, 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, anil Constantino, 
Each of these great heroes of antiquity lays in 
hit claim for the upper place ; and, in order to 
it, sets forth hii actions after Ihe most adran* 
tageous manner. But the gods, instead of being 
dazzled with the lustre of their actions, in- 
quire, by Mercury, into the proper molive 
and governing principle that Influenced them 
throughout the whole series of their lives and 
exploits. Alexander tells them, that his aim 
was to conquer ; Julius Cicsar, that his was td 
gain tlie highest post in his country; Augu** 
tU9, to govern well ; Trajan, that his was the 
same as that of Alexander, namely, to conquer^ 
The question, at length, was put to Marcui 
Aurelius, who replied, with great modesty, 
that it had always been his care to imitate IhC 
gods. This conduct seems to have gained him 
the most votes and best place in the whtrie as' 
fembly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards 
asked to explain hicnself, declares, that, bj 
imitating the gods, he endcaroured to imitate 
them in the use of his understanding, and of 
all other faculties } and in particular^ that it 
was always his study to have as few wants a* 
possible in himself, and t6 do all the ^ood. Vft 
coiiJd to others. 
Among ibe many methods, b^ ■«\ttR\i T*' 
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Tealed religion has advanced tnoralit; 
one ; tliat it has given us a more just 
feet ideaof (hat Being wliom every re 
creature ouglit to imitate. The you. 
in a heathen comedy, might justify h 
ness by the example of Jupiter: as, 
there was scarce any crime, that niigh 
countenanced by those notions of th 
■wliich prevailed among the commor 
in the heathen world. lte\'ealed reli) 
Cirth a proper object for imitation. 
Being who is the pattern, as well as tbi 
of all spiritual perfection. 

While we remain in this life, we ari 
lo innHinerable temptations, which, if 
to', will make us deviate from reason ai 
neas, the only things wherein we can 
the Supreme Being, In the next life 
with nothing to excite our incliiiatit 
doth not deserve them. I shall there 
miss my reader with this maxim, viz, < 
piness in this world proceeds from ' 
pression of our desires ; but in the nei 
front the grattfication of them. 



>T is u&ual with polemical writers to i 
flesigiis lo l/ieir adveraaries. Tl\ia \.vi 
if^anitat into MtJfe, which, vniisad 




Ing a 

to expose Ihe morals of those they vrnie 
against. I shall not act after this mantier with 
respect to the Freethinkers. Virlue, aod the 
happiness of society, are the great ends which 
all men ought lo promote, and some of (hat 
sect would be thought to have at heart above 
the reft of mankind. But supposing those who 
make that profession to carry on a good detigtr 
in the simplicity of their hearts, and according 
to their best knowledge, yet it is much to be 
feared, those well-nteaning souls, while thej 
endeavoured to recommend virtue, have in 
reality been advancing (he interest of vice ; 
which 3( I take to proceed from their igncp- 
ranee of human nature, we may hope, when 
they become sensible of theii" mistake, they 
will, in consequence of that beneficent prin- 
ciple they pretend to act upon, reform Ihelr 
practice for the future. 

The sages, whom I have in my eye, speak 
of virtue as Ihe most amiable thing in the 
world ; but at the same time that they-extol 
her beauty, Ihey lake care to lessen her por- 
tion. Such innocent creatures are they, and 
so great strangers lo the world, that they Ihink 
thi» a likely method to increase the number of 

Virtue has in herself the moA ftW'j?.^eL'&^ 
charms; and Christianity, u "A 'p\a.cei^>';t\^ 
<A* ftmogest light, and adotaeA ■«"\"Ctt. ^ ^''^ 
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native attractions^ so it kindles a new fire in 
the soul, by adding to them the unutterable 
rewards which attend her votaries in ao eter- 
nal state. Or if there are noen of a saturnine 
and heavy complexion, who are not easily 
lifted up by hope, there is the prospect of 
everlasting punishment to agitate their souls, 
and to frighten them into the practice of virtue, 
and an aversion from vice^ 

Whereas your sober Freethinkers tell you, 
that virtue indeed is beautiful, and vice de« 
formed ; the former deserves your love, and 
the latter your abhorrence : but then it is for 
their own sake, or on account of the good and 
evil which immediately attend them, and are 
inseparable from their respective natures. As 
for the immortality of the soul, or eternal pu- 
nishments and rewards, those are openly ridi-* 
culed, or rendered suspicious by the most sly 
and laboured artifice. 

I will not say, these men act treacherously 
In the cause of virtue : but will any one deny 
that they act foolishly, who pretend to ad- 
vance the interest of it by destroying or weak' 
cning the strongest motives to it, which are 
accommodated to all capacities, and fitted to 
work* on all dispositions, and enforcing those 
alone which can affect only a generous and 
exalted mind } 

Safely they must be desWVxAa of '^^a&ioa 
themselves, and unacquainted VxVVi \5afc ^c»t 
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it hathoD the minds of others, who can imagine 
that the mere beauty of fortitude, temperance, 
and justice, is sufficient to sustain the miod of 
man in a severe course of self'denial against 
all the temptatioM of present profit and sen* 

Itism; opinion, the Freethinkers should be 
treated as a set of poor ignorant creatures, that 
have not sense to discover the excellency of 
religion ; it being evident those men are tKt 
witches, nor likely to be guilty of any deep 
design, who proclaim aloud to the world, that 
they have less motives of honesty than the rest 
of their fellow-subjects ; who have all the in- 
ducements to the exercise of any virtue which 
a Freethinker can possibly lia.ve, and, besidesi 
the e:(pe6tation of never-ending happiness oC 
misery, as the consequence of their clioice. 

Are not men actuated by their passions? 
and are not hope and fear the most powerful 
of our passions ; and are there any objects^ 
which can rouse and awaken our hopes and 
fean, like those prospects that wftrni and pe- 
netrate the heart of a Christian, but are not re* 
garded by a Freethinker? 

It is not only a clear point, that a Christian 
breaks through stronger engagements, when- 
ever he surrenders himself to commit a crimi' 
nal action, and is stung with a sharker temtK^K 
after it, tliaa a Freethinker ; Wt "\V%'w»i>A«N'e»' 
teem that a man, who bcUwcMio Im^'M^-'*-'***^ 
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refined spirits, capable only of being enamoured 
of virtue ; yet what would become of the bulk 
of mankind, who have gross undenlan clings, 
but lively senses and strong passions ? What s 
deluge of lust, and fraud, and violence, would 
in a little time overflow the whole nation, if 
these wise advocates for morality were univer- 
sally hearkened to ! Lastly, opportunities do 
sometimes offer, in which a man may wickedly 
make his fortune, or indulge a pleasure, with- 
out fear of temporal damage, either in reputa* 
tion, health, or fortune. In such cases what 
restraint do they lie under, who have no re- 
gards beyond the grave? the inward compunc* 
tlons of a wicked, as well as the Joys of an 
upright mind being grafted on the sense of 
another state. 

The thought, that our esistence terminates 
with this life, doth naturally check the soul in 
any generous pursuit, contract her views, and 
fi\ them on temporary and setlisl) ends. It 
dethrones the reason, extinguishes all noble 
and heroic sentiments, and subjects the mind 
to the slavery of every present passion. Thn 
wise heathens of antiquity were not ignorant 
of this: hence tbey endeavoured, by fables 
and conjectures, and the glimmerings of na- 
ture, to posseH the nninds of men with the 
belief of a future state ; whicU ha« ^t««& vnuk 
brought to light by the Gospe\, ani '"* ^*^'* 
mott incoasistently decried b^ » te"* ■««:**- 
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tiot direct atheists, chanty would incline one 
to bdieve them ignarant of what i« here ad' 
vanccd. And it ia for their information that I 
write (his paper, the design of which is to com- 
pare the ideas tliat Cliristians entertain of the 
being and attributes of a God, with (he gross 
notions of the heathen world. Is it possible 
for the mind of man to conceive a more august 
idea of the Deity, than is set forth iu the holv 
Scriptures? I shall throw together some pasr 
•ages relating to this subject, which I propose 
only as philosophical sentiments, to be consi- 
dered by a Freetliinker. 

' Though there be that are called gods, yet 

to us (here is but one God. He made the 

heaven and heaven of heavens, with all their 

luMt ; (he earth and all things that are (herein ; 

he seas and alk(h3( is therein : he said, Let 

hem be, and it was so. He hath stretched 

irth the heavens. He hath founded the earth, 

id hung it upon nothing. He hath shut up 

e sea with doors, and said, Hilherlo shalt 

Ml come, and no further, and here shall thy 

lud waves be stayed. The Lord is an in- 

ible Spirit, in wliojn we live, and move, and 

t our lieini;. He is the fountain of life. 

preserveth man and beast. He givelh food 

II flesh. In his hand is tlie toul of every 

g, thing, and the breath of a.\\ wvmXvo*. 

ta^ maketh poor and ma,V.e;\.\\ i\e\i. ft«i 

tffitew and liftethup. U« to^^i«i*- *^* 



down. Hethundereth with 
recteth it under the whole 
lightning unto the ends of th< 
hail, snow and vapour, wine 
his word. The Lord is King 
and his dominion is an evei 
The earth and the heavens 
thou, O liOrd. remainest. 1 
old, as doth a garment, ai>d 
thou fold them up, and they 
but thou art the same, and tl: 
no end. God is perfect ii 
understanding is infinite. I 
lights. He looketh to the e 
and seeth under the whole hi 
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e ii a btber 
of tbe fatherless, and a judge of (he widow. 
He is the God of peace, the father of mercie*, 
apd the God of all comfort aod conmlatioD. 
The Lord is great, and we know hitn ngt: 
bit greatness is unsearchable. Who but he 
hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out the heavens with a spanf 
Thine, O Lord, isthegreatnen, and the power, 
and the glory, and the victory, and (he ma- 
jesty. Thou art very great, thou art clothed 
with honour. Heaven is thy throne, and earth 
ii thy footstool.' 

Can the mind of a philosopher rite to z 
more just and magnificent, and, at the tuot 
time, a more amiable idea of the Deity, thaa 
is here set forth in the strongest images and 
most emphatical language t And yet this » 
tbe language of shepherds and fishermen. 
The illiterate Jews and poor peiwcuted Chrit- 
tians retuned these noble sentiments, while 
the polite and powerful nations of the eartb 
were givea up to ttiat sottish sort of worship, 
of which the following elegant descnption it 
extracted from one of the inspired writers. 

' Who halh formed a god or molten an 
image tluit is profitable for nottiiog) The 
imitii with the tongs both worketh in the 
coalt, and fasbioneth it with hammen, <uA 
worketh it with the strenijtb of \iu «nA-. '^«Ai 
Ae if hungry and hit tticnglb talAeSa. ** 
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drinketh no water, and is feint. A map 
planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it. 
He buroeth part thereof in the fire. He 
roasteth roast. He warmeth himself. And 
the residue thereof he maketh a god. He 
falieth down unto it, and worshippeth it^ and I 
prayeth unto it, and saith. Deliver me, for 
thou art my God. None considereth in hi^ 
heart, I have burnt part of it in the fire ; yea, 
also, I have- baked bread upon the coals therer 
of ; I have roasted flesh, and eaten it ; and 
shall I make the residue thereof an abominar 
tion ? shall I fall down to the stodc of a tree?* 
Id such circumstances as these for a man to 
declare for freethinking, and disengage hinir 
self from the yc^e of idolatry, were doing 
honour to human nature, and a work well 
becoming the great asserters of reason. But 
in a church, where our adoration is directed 
to the Supreme Being, and (to say the least) 
where is nothing, either in the object or man- 
ner of worship, that contradicts the light of 
nature^ Chere, under the pretence of free- 
thinking, to rail at the religious institutions 
of their copntry^ showeth an undistinguishing 
genius, that mistakes opposition for freedoni 
of thought. And, indeed, notwithstanding 
the pretences of some few among our Free- 
thinkers, I can hardly think there are men so 
stupid Md inconsistent VyVVv iVkCitn^WcA «a to 
/fsve a serious regard for iiaVai^\ t^v^voh, «sA 
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tbe same time use their utmost endeavours 
destroy the credit of those sacred writiDgf, 
lich as they have been the means of bring- 
l these parts of the world to the knowledge 
natural religion, «o in case they lose their 
tborlty over the minds of men, we should 
coune link into the same idolatry which 
: Me practised br other unenlightened na- 
■m. 

If a person, who exerts himself in the tno- 
ro way of freethinking, be not a stupid , 
idator, it is undeniable that he contributes 
: lie can to the making other men so, either 
' ignorance or design; which lays him under 
e dilemma, I will not say of being a fool or 
knave, but of incurring the contempt or 
tenation of mankind. 
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ApllaimB qiM^ue daboD 



r M owing to pride, and a secret affectation 
■ a certain lelf-existence, ttvat ttie tkWw*. 
lotive for action that ever iias ^to^w**. ^s* 
whnot acknowledged the ftVwj «tt^ V«^ 
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duct of hypocrites, that the word Christian 
does not carry with it at ftnt view all that is 
great, wwthy, friendly, generous, and heroic. 
The man who suspends his hopes of (he re- 
ward of worthy actions till after death, who 
can bestow unseen, who can overlook hatred, 
do good to his slanderer, who can never be 
angry at his friend, never revengeful to hit 
enemy, . is certainly fiMtned for the benefit of 
society : yet these are so far from heroic vir- 
tues, that they are but the ordinary duties of 
a Christian. 

When a man with a steady faith looks back 
on the great catastrophe of (his day, with 
what bleeding emotions of heart must he 
contemplate ihe life and sufferings of his De- 
liverer! When his agonies occur to him, how 
will he weep to reflect that he has often forgot 
them for the glance of a wanton, for the ap- 
plause of a vain world, for an heap of fleet- 
ing past pleasures, which are at present aching 
sorrows 1 

How pleasing is the contemplation of the 
lowly steps our Almighty Leader took in con- 
ducting us to his heavenly maDsions 1 In plain 
and apt parable, similitude, and allegory, our 
great Master enforced the doctrine of our sal' 
vation: buMheyof his acquaintance, instead' 
of receiving what they could not oppose, wic 
offeni)eti at the presumption (A b»»% "•vsrs 
tAaa- they I tbey could not nnSe ft«« V»i» 
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secular prince, yet hud not hitherto the ApostiM 
Ihemwlvn any other hopes than of worldly 
power, preferment, riches, and pomp: for' 
Peter, upon an accident of ambition among 
(lie Apostles, hearing bis Master explain that 
his kingdom was not of this world, was so 
scandalized, that he whom he had so long fol-< 
lowed should suffer the ignominy, shame, and 
death, which he foretold, that he took him 
aside, and said, ' Be it far from Ihee, Lord f 
this shall not bf unto thee :' for which htf 
suffered a severe reprehension from his Master^ 
as having in his view the glory of man, rathe^ 
than that of God. 
The great change of things began td dra* 
, near, when the Lord of Nature thought fit/ 
as a Saviour and Deliverer, to make his public 
entry into Jerusalem with more than the power 
and joy, but none of ibe ostentation and pomp^ 
of a triumph : be came humble, meek, and 
lowly: with an unfell new ecstasy, multitudes 
strewed his way with garments and olive-' 
branches, crying with loud gladness and ao- 
clamation, ' Hosanna to the Son of David ! 
Blessed is he that comelh in the name of the 
Lord I' At tbis great King's accession to hi? 
throne, men were not ennobled, but saved } 
crimes were not remitted, bnt sins forgiven; 
be did not bestow medals, honours, favoun^ 
but health, joy, sight, speech. TVvft tvA *>* 
Jert tht blind ever saw w&B t\ie «tttt\OX «S ^^^^ 
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' But what heart can conceive, what tongue 
utter the MqueP Who is that ycmder buffeted, 
mocked, and ipunied? Whomdotheydraglilte 
a fetoo i Whitber do they carry mj Lord, my 
KJDg, my Saviuur, and my God I And will he 
die to expiate th<Ne very Injuries ? See where 
they have nailed the Lord and giver of life I 
How his woundi blacken, hit body writhei, 
and beart beavet with pity and with agony 1 
Oh, AIniighty Sullerer, look down, look down 
from thy triumphant infamy : Lo, he inclines 
' his head to his sacied bosom ! Hark, he 
groans I See, he expires ! The earth trembles, 
the temple rends, the rocks bur;t, the dead 
arise: Which are the quick P Which are the 
dead ) Sure nature, all nature is departing 
with her Creator.' T. 



Ip to inform the understanding, and regulate 
the wilt, is the moat lasting and difTuiive be- 
nelit, there will not be found so useful and 
excellent an institution as tliat of the Christian 
Priesthood, which is now become the scorn of 
fimls. That a numerous order of men should 
be consecrated to the study of the most 
sublime and benefidal truths, with a design 
to propagate them by their discourses and 
writings, to inform their fellaw-<:Teati\T«K tit 
the being and attributes of t,Ue llftvV^ , ^» ^m»- 
*e»» tbeir minds with the temic o\ a. ^^SJW* 
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state, and not only to explain the nature of 
everj virtue and moral duty, but likewise to 
persuade mankind to the practice of them by 
the most powerful and engaging motives, is a 
thing so excellent and necessary to the well- 
being of the world, that nobody but a modern 
Freethinker could have the forehead or folly to 
turn into ridicule. 

The light/ in which these points sbould be 
exposed to the view of one who is prejudiced 
against the names, religion, church, priest, 
and the like, is to consider the clergy as to 
many philosophers, the churches as schools, 
and their sermons as lectures, for the infor- 
mation and improvement of the audience. 
How would the heart of a Socrates or Tully 
have rejoiced, had they lived in a nation, 
where the law had made provision for phi- 
losophers, to read lectures of morality and 
theology every seventh day, in several thoti- 
sands of schools erected at the public charge 
throughout the whole country, at which lec- 
tures all ranks and sexes, without distinction/ 
were obliged to be present for their general 
improvement! And ^hat wicked wretches 
would they think those mdny who should en- 
deavour to defeat the purpose of so divine an 
institution ! 

It is indeed usual with that low tribe of 
writers, to pretend their des\^tk U oal^ to 
reform tbechmch, and expose \.Vve n\c«&^ mi^ 
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not the order, of the clergy. The aulhor 
- of a pamphlet pi'inted the other day (which, 
without my inenliofiijig the iille, will on this 
occasion occur to the thoughts of those who 
have read it) hopes to insinuate by that arti- 
fice what he is alraid or ashamed openly to 
mliiitain. But there are two pointsi which 
clearly show what if is he aims at. The first 
is, that he constantly uses the word priest in 
such a manner, as that his reader cannot but 
observe he means to throw an odium on the 
clergy of the Church of England, from their 
being called by a name which they enjoy in 
common with heathens and impostors. The 
other is, his raking together and exaggeraling, 
with great spleen and industry, all those 
actions of churchmen, which, either by thrif 
own illness, or the bad light in which he 
places them, tend to give men an ill impres- 
(UOD of the dispensers of the Gospel : all which 
he pathetically addresses to the consideratioD 
of his wise and honest countrymen of the 
laity. The sophistry aod ill-breeding of these 
proceedings are so obvious to men who have 
any pretence to that character, that I need say 
no more either of ihero or their author. - Z> 
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HOM. 

Thebb 18 a certain coldness and indifference 
in the phrases of our European languages, 
when they are compared with the oriental forms 
of speech; and it happens. ?ery luckily, that 
the Hebrew idioms run into the English 
tongue with a particular grace and beauty. Ouf 
language has received innumerable elegancies 
and improvements, from that infusion of He- 
braisms, which are derived to it out of the 
poetical passages in Holy Writ. Tbey give 
a force and energy ta our expressions, warm 
and animate our language, and convey our 
thoughts in more ardent and intense phrases, 
than any that are to-be met with in our own 
tongue. There is something so pathetic in 
this kind of diction, that it often sets (he 
mind in a flame, and makes our hearts burn 
within us. How cold and dead does a prayer 
appear, that is composed in the most elegant 
and polite forms of speecVi, viVAcVv ^\^ \\^\.>\^l 
to our tongue, when it is not W\^\waRA\sr| 
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that solemnity of phrase, which may be drawn 
from the Sacred Writings ! It has been said 
by some of the ancients, that if the gods 
were to talk with men, they would certainly 
talk in Plato's style : but I think we may say 
with justice, that when mortals converse with . 
their Creator, they cannot do it in so proper 
a style as in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties 
of poetry that are to be met with in the Di- 
vine Writings, and examine how kindly the 
Hebrew manners of speech mix and incor- 
porate with the English language ; after hav- 
ing perused the book of Psalms, let him read 
a literal translation of Horace or Pindar. He 
will find in these two last such an absurdity 
and confusion of style, with such a compara* 
tive poverty of imagination, as will make him 
very sensible of what I have been here ad- 
vancing. 

Since we have therefore such a treasury of 
words, so beautiful in themselves, and so pro- 
per for the airs of music, I cannot but wonder 
that persons of distinction should give so little 
attention and encouragement to that kind of 
music which would have its foundation in 
reason, and which would improve our virtue 
. in proportion as it raised our delight. The 
passions, that are excited by ordinary com^op 
sitioDs, generally flow from %\xc^ i'^l "^^o^ 
alfiurd occasions, that a man '» vCkkiwA ^ 
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reflect upon them seriomly : but- Ihe fear, tiis 
love, the .sorrow, the indignation, that an 
awakened in the mind bj hymns and an* 
themt, make the heart better, and proceed 
from such causes a» are altogelhCT reason- 
able and praiseworthy. Pleasure and duty go 
hand in t^nd ; and the greater onr Batisfaclion 
is, the greater is our rehgion. 

Music, among those who were styled the 
chosen people, was a religious art. The song* 
of Sion, which we have reason to believe 
were in high repute among the courts of the 
Eastern monarchs, were nothing else but 
psalms and pieces of poetry, that adored and 
celebrated the Supreme Being. The greatest 
conqueror in this holy nation, after the manner 
af the old Grecian lyrics, did not only com* 
pose the words of bis divine odes, Iwt gene- 
rally set them to music .himsdf: after vrhicb, 
his works, though they were consecrated to 
the tabernacle, became the national entertain- 
ment, as well as tlie devotion of his people. 

The first original of the drama was a reli- 
gious worsliip, consisting only of a chorus, 
which was nothing else but an hymn to a 
deity. As luxury and voluptuousness pre- 
vailed over innocence and religion, this fbrm 
of worship deg^erated into tragedies ; ia 
which, however, the chorus so br remembered 
its oSce, as to brand every t^\iiR ^Vi«. ■•»» 
vicious, tad recommeaA every ttl\Qft^!oa^■•»• 
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laudable; to intercede with heaven for the 
innocent, and to implore its yengeance on the 
criminal. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how thii 
art should be applied, when they represent 
the Muses as surrounding Jupiter, and wai^ 
bling their hymns about his tlirone, I might 
show from innumeiable passage) in ancient 
writers, not only that vocal and inslnimentat 
music were made use of in their religious 
worship, but that their most favourile divei^ 
sions were filled with songs and bymns to 
their respective deities. Had we frequent 
entertainments of this nature among us, th^y 
would not 3 little purify and exalt our pas- 
sions, give our thoughts a proper turn, and 
cherish those divine impulses in the soul, 
which every one feels, that has not stified them 
by sensual and immoiJerate pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble 
hints in the mind of the hearer, and fills it 
with great conceptions. It strengthens devo- 
tion, and advances praise Into rapture. It 
lengthens out every act of worship, and pro- 
duces more lasting and permanent impressions 
in the mind, than those which accompany 
any transient form of words, that are uttered 
in the ordinary method of religious worship. 
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Dk. Tillotson, in hii dbcou 
' the danger a( alt known liu, both from the 
light of nature and revelalioa,' after having 
given us the description of the last day out of 
Holy Writ, hai thii remarkable passage, 

' 1 appeal to any man, whether this be not 
a represenLation of thingi very proper and 
suitable to that great day, wherein he who 
made the world shall come to judge it : and 
whether the wit of man ever devised any 
thing so awful, and so agreeable to the ma- 
jesty of God, and the aolema judgment of 
the whole world. The description, wfaich 
^'it^il make* of the Elysian Fields, and the 
Infernal Regions, how infinitely do they fill 
short of the majesty of the Holy Scripture, 
and the description there made of Heaven 
and Hell, and of " the great and terrible day 
of the Lord !" So that in comparisoD th^ 
are childish and trifling ; and yet, perhaps, 
he had the most regular and most governed 
imagination of any man that ever lived, and 
observed the greatest decoruiii in his charac- 
ters and descriptioos. But who can declare 
" the great things of God, but be to whom 
God shall reveal them >" ' 

Th'u observation was worth; a most potite 
aiati, and ought to be of ttathoiAi ^iSN^ A\ 
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who are such, so far as to examine whtlher 
be tpoke tbat u a man of a juat taste and 
judgment, or advanced it merely for the kp- 
vice of bis doctrine u a clergyman. 

I am Tery confident wboever reads the Go^ 
pels with an h^art ai much preparedin favour 
of them, as when be tils down to Virgil or 
HoDier, will find no paaaage then^ which is 
not told with mora natural force than anj 
episode in either of those wits, who were the 
chief of mere mankindj 

The last thing I read was the 94tb chapter 
of St. Luke,, which gives an account of the 
manner in which our blessed Saviour, after 
his resutreclion, joined with two Disciples od 
the way to Emmaus as an ordinary traveller, 
and took the privilege as such to inquire <tf 
them, what occasioned a sadness he observed 
in their countenances ; or whether it wax from 
any public cause. Their wonder that any 
man so near Jerusalem should be a stranger 
to what had passed there ; their acknowledg- 
ment to one they met accidentally, that they 
had believed in this Prophet ; and that now, 
the third day after his death, they were in 
doubt as to their pleasing hope, which occa- 
sioned the heaviness he took notice of, are all 
represented in a style which men of letters 
call ' the great and noble simplicity.' 

TJie attention of the D'iw;\^\e», vt^MMi \* 
expounded the Scriptures wmceTOim^'™''**-, 
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hit offering to lake hii leave of them, tliei'r 
fondnest of hti ttay, and the manifestation of 
' 'the grcEt guett whom tliey liad entertained, 
while he nai yet at meat with them, are all 
incidenls, which woDderfuIIy pleaK the ima- 
gination of a Chratian reader ; and give to 
him wmething of that touch of mind which 
the brethren felt, when they uid to one bdo- 
ther, ' Did not oar hearts bum irithin ui, 
while he talked with us by the way, and 
while he opened to i» the Scripture* y 

I am very fu from pretending to treat tbcw 
matten as they deserve: but I hope those 
gentlemen, who are qualified for it, and called 
to it, will forgive me, and conuder that I 
apeak as a mere lecular man, impartially coa- 
udering the effect which the Sacred Wrilingi 
will have upon llie wul of an intelligent 
reader; and it is some argument, thafa thing 
is the immediate work of God, when it so 
infinitely transcends all the labours of man. 
When I look upon Baphael's picture of our 
Saviour's appearing to his Disciples after his 
renuTcction, 1 cannot "but think the just dis- 
position of that piece has in it the force of 
many volume* on the subject : the Evangelist* 
are easily distinguished from the rest by a 
passionate zeal and love, which the painter 
has thrown in their faces : the huddled group 
of tbote who itand moA ditt&nk ax« ftdnunble 
nyuatstotioM of men abaabcA ^A&.^2WaI^)ta 
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ibelief, and hardness of heart. And such 
ideavours as this of Raphael, and of all men 
)t called to the altar, are collateral helps not 
• be despised by the ministers of the Gospel. 
It is with this view, that I presume upon 
tbjects of this kind, and men may take up 
lis paper, and be catched by an admonition 
ider the disguise of a diversion. 
AW the arts and sciences otight to be em- 
ioyed in one confederacy against the prevail- 
ig torrent of vice and impiety ; and it will 
» no small step in the progress of religion, if 
is as evident as it ought to be, that he wantf 
ie best taste and best sense a man can have, 
ho is cold to the * beauty of holiness.' 
As for my part, when I have happened to 
tend the corpse of a friend to his interment, 
id have seen a graceful man at the entrance 
r a church-yard. Who became the* dignity of 
is function, and assumed an authority which 
natural to truth, pronounce, < I am the 
surrection and the life : he that believeth in 
le, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; 
tid whosoever liveth and believeth in me, 
lall never die :' I say, upon such an occasion, 
ie retrospect upon past actions between the 
eceased, whom I followed, and myself, to- 
ether with the many Utt\e c\tc>3Lt[\sVwvc«3k"^^ 
nke upon the soul, and aUettialeX^ ^\n^ ^^ 
d consolation, have vamshedVvVL^i ^^^^ 
f I have beea relieved a^ \J^ ^ ^\c.«-^ 
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heaven, when the Mlelnnily bat proceeded, 
and after a toDg pause- 1 have heard the ser- 
vant of God ulter, ' I know that my Redeemer 
livelh, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth : and though worms de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God ; whom I shall see for myself, and my 
eyw shall behold, and not another.' How 
ha? e I been r^sed above this world, and all 
iU regards, and how well prepared to receive 
the next teolence which the holy man has 
spoken: *We brought nothing into this world, 
aad it is certain we can carry nothing out ; 
the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord !' 

There are, 1 know, men of heavy temper, 
without genius, who can read these expres- 
sions of Scripture with as much IndifTerence 
as they do the rest of these loose papen: 
however, I will not desp^r, but to bring nfKO 
of wit Inio a love and admiration of the Sa- 
cred Writings; and, as old as I am, 1 promise 
myself to see the day, when it shall be as 
mjch the fashion amongst men of politeness 
to admire a rapture of St. Paul, as any fine 
expression in Virgil or Horace ; and to se« a 
weli'dressed young man produce an Evange- 
list out of his pocket, and he no more out of 
countenance, than If it w^re a clastic pcinted 
by EJievir, 
It ig i gralitude that om^ to Vt ¥^\4. v» 
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Providence, by men of distinguished facul- 
ties, to praise and adore the Author of theii 
Being with a spirit suitable to those facultiesj 
and rouse slower men by their words, actions, 
and writings, to a participation of their trans- 
ports and thanksgivings. 



SECTION VIII. 
AGAINST ATHEISM AND INFIDELITY. 



After having treated of false zealots in reli- 
gion, I cannot forbear mentioning a monstrous 
species of men, wlio one would not think had 
any existence in nature, were they not to be 
met with in ordinary conversation ; I mean 
the Zealots in Atheism. One would fancy that 
these men, though they fall short in every 
other respect, of those who make a professioc 
of religion, would at least outshine them in 
this particular, and be exempt from that single 
fault, which seems to grow out of the impru- 
dent fervors of religion : but so it is, that infi- 
delity is propagated with as much fierceness 
and contention, wrath and indignation, as ii 
the safetjy of mankind de^ew^e^ \i.\vwi >J 
There is something so ridicvkYows u\\^ ^«i^« 
in this kind of zealots, that one ^oc&TicX'^ 
Jjow to set them out in tW\t v^^v^^ <^« 
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tlie motiong and gravitation of matter, mth 
the like particulars, vere laid together, and 
formed into a kind of creed, accordiag ta tke 
opinions of the most celebrated Atheists ; [ 
say, supposing such a creed as tliis wera 
formed, and imposed ujMn anjr one people m 
the world, wbetlier it would not require an in- 
tinitely greater measure of faith, than any Mt 
of articles- whicli tbey so violently oppose. 
Let me therefore advise tliis generation of 
wranglers, for their own and fur the public 
good, to act at least so consistently with them- 
selves as not to burn with zeal for irreligion, 
and with bigotry for nonsense. O. 



Cnlum ipium petimui atulMtiA . Hot. 

Ufom my return to my lodgings last night, I 
found a letter from my worthy friend tiie 
clergyman, whom I have given some account 
of in my former papers. He tells me iu it, 
that he was particularly pleased with the 
latter part of my yesterday's speculation ; and 
at the same time enclosed the following essay, 
which he desires roe to publiih as the lequel 
of that discourse. It consists partly of un- 
commop reflections, and partly of such as have 
been already used, but now set in a stnwger 
li«ht. 
^A believer may be excuK& \>^ 'Qua i^c^ 
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hardened Atheist for eodeavouring to make 
him a convert, becaiwe he does it with an eye 
to both their interests. The Atheist is inex- 
cusable, who tries to gain over a believer, be- 
cause he does not propose the doing himself or 
believer any good by such a conversion. 

* The prospect of a future stale is the secret 
comfort and refreshment of my soul; it is 
that which makes nature look gay about me; 
it doubles all my pleasures, and suppo^ me 
under all my afflictions. I can look at disap* 
pointments and misfortunes, pain and sickness, 
death itself, and, what 'is worse than deati), 
the loss of those who are dearest to me, with 
indifference, so. long as I keep in view the 
pleasures of eternity, and the state of being, 
in which there will he .90 fears nojr appi^hen- 
sions, pains nor sorrows, sickness nor separa- 
tion. Why will any man be so impertinently 
officious, as to tell me all this is only fancy 
and delusion? Is there any merit in .being 
the messenger of ill news ? If it is a dream, 
let me enjoy it, since it makes me both the 
happier and the better man., 

< I must confess I do not know how to trust 
a man who believes neither heaven nor hell, 
or, in other words, a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Not only natural self-love, 
but reason directs us to promote our own in- 
terest above all things. It can never be €6c 
tbe Jfliterest of a believep to do wve a \sv\%c\!a^\^ 
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because he is sure, apon the btlaoce of ac- 
compts, to find himself a loser by it. Do the 
contrary, if he considen Hit own irelftre in 
his behaviour toward) me, it will lead him to 
do me all the good he can, and, at the same 
time, rettrain him from doing me an injury. 
An unbeliever docs not act like, a reasonable 
creature, if he faroun me contrary to his pre- 
tent interest, or does not distress me when it 
turns to hit present advantage. Honour and 
good-nature may indeed tie up his hands t 
but at Ihese would be very much strengthened 
fay reason and piinciple, so without them they 
are only instincts, or wavering unsettled no- 
tions, which rest on no foundation. ■ 

* Infidelity has been attaclced with so good 
success of late years, that it is driven out of all 
its outworks. The Atheist has not found his 
pott tenable, and is therefore retired into deiam, 
and a disbelief of revealed religion only. But 
the truth of it is, the greatest number of this 
let of men are those, who, for a want of a 
rirtuoui education, or examining the grounds 
of religion, know so very little of the matter 
in question, that their infidelity is hut another 
term for their ignorance. 

' As folly and Inconsiderateneas are the foun- 
dations of iniidelity, the great pillars and enp- 
ports of it are either a vanity of 3i;^a,nvi% 
wi»ej- than the rest of manVind, oi axicn-Xft**- 
toa of eoungc in desp\a\ns ttie \Ktw« »^ 
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another world, which have so great an in- 
duence on what they call weaker minds ; or 
an aversion to a belief, that must cut them off 
from many of those pleasures they propose to 
themselves, and fill them with remorse for 
many of those they have already tasted. 

' The great received articles of the Christian 
religion have been so clearly proved, froin the 
authority of that divine revelation in which 
they are delivered, that it is impossible for 
those, who have ears to hear, and eves to see, 
not to be convinced of them. But were it 
possible for any thing in the Christian faith to 
be erroneous, I can find no ill consequences in 
adhering to it. The great points of the incar- 
nation and sufferings of our Saviour produce 
naturally such habits of virtue in the mind of 
man, that I say, supposing it were possible for 
us to be mistaken in them, the infidel himself 
must at least allow, that no other system of re- 
ligion could so effectually contribute to the 
heightening of morality. They give us great 
ideas of the dignity oif human nature, and of 
the love which the Supreme Being -bears to his 
creatures, and consequently engage us in the 
highest acts of our duty towards our Creator, 
our neighbour, and ourselves. How many 
noble arguments has St. Paul raised from th% 
chief articles of our religion, for the advancing 
of monlity in its three ^reat branches i To 
^/>e a single example laeacXiVitAv N^\«^.^aaBt 
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b« ■ stronger motive to a firm trust and re- 
liaoce on the merciei of our Maker, than the 
giviDg us his Son to suffer for usP What can 
make us love and eslecni even the most incoD' 
■iderable of mankind, more than Ihe thought 
that Christ died for him ! Or what dispose ui 
to set a stricter guard upon the purity of our 
own hearts, than our being ntemfaiiers of Christ, 
and a part of the society, of which that imma- 
culate I'erson is the head ? But these are only 
a specimen of those admirable eDforcemenls 
of morality, which the apostle has drawn from 
the history of our blessed Saviour. 

' If our modem infideU considered these 
matters with that candour and leriousnesa 
which they deserve, we should not see them 
act with such a spirit of bitterness, arrogance, 
and malice; they would not be raising such 
insignificant cavils, doubts, and scruples, a* 
may be started against every thing that is not 
capable of mathematical demonstration ; in 
order to uoGettlc the minds of the ignorant, 
disturb the public peace, subvert morality, and 
throw all things into confusion arid disorder. 
If none of these reflections can have any in- 
fluence on them, there is one, that perhaps 
may, because it is adapted to their vanity, by 
which they seem to be guided much more 
than their reason. 1 would therefore have 
them consider, that the wisest anti^wsX (A xokr. 
in all ages of the world, have beea ttwwe. '*'»» 
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Qua nitione qneai traducere leniter vrnm : 
Ne te semper in(^ agitet vexetque cupido j 
Nc pavor, et rerum mediocriter utilium ipei. 

Hoa. 

Having endeavoured, in my tast Satuiday'i 
paper, (o show the great excellency of failh, I 
shall here consider what are the proper mean! 
of atrengtbening and confirming it in the mind 
of man. Those who delight in reading books 
of controversy, which are written sn both 
udes of the questioQ in point of faith, do very 
seldom arrive at a fixed and seltled habit of it ; 
they are one day entirely convinced of its im- 
portant truths, and the ne^U. meet with some- 
thing that shakes and disturbs theni, The 
doubt which was laid revives again, and shows 
itself in new difficulties, and that generally for 
this reason, because the mind, which is perpe- 
tually tossed in controversies and disputes, is 
apt to forget the reasons, which had once set" 
it at rest, and to be disquieted with any former 
perplexity, when it appears in a new shape, 
□r is started by a different hand. As nothing 
is more laudable than an inquiry after truth, 
lo nothing is more irrational than to pass away 
our whole lives, without determining oiinelves 
one way or other in those points which are rf 
the last importance to us. There are indeed 
many things, from «h\c\i tie w«3 ■«\*Si^^A 
our aetent ; but in cas^* ^J"J «"'ivt\i ■•* **■ '*** 
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regulate our lives, it h the gi«al«t abnirditj 
to be wavering and unsettled, vritboDt cloaing 
with that nde, which appears the most ah 
and the most probable- 

The fint rule, therefore, which 1 shall la; 
dawn, » this ; that when by reading or dis- 
course we find ourteKes thoroughly conviiiced 
of the truth of any article, and of the reason- 
ableness of our belief in it, we should never 
after suffer ourwlves to call it into question. 
We may perhaps forget the arguments which 
occasioned our conviction, but we oUght to re- 
member the strength they had with us, and 
therefore still to retain the conviction which 
Ihey once produced. This is no more than 
what we do in every common art or science; 
nor is it possible to act otherwise, considering 
the weakness and limitation of our intellectual 
faculties. It was thus that Latimer, one of 
the glorious army of martyrs, who introduced 
the reformation in England, behaved himself 
in that great conference which was managed 
between the most learned among the Protes- 
tants and Papists in the reign of Queen Mary. 
This venerable old man, knowing how his 
abilities were impaired by age, and that It was ' 
impossible for him to recollect all those rea- 
sons which had directed him in the choice of 
his religion, left his companions, who were in 
the /ijJJ possession of the\T faTV9.ui&^«a.t'ca«%, 
to baSe and confound th«i anVaBarate^*-! *« 
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force of mson. As for himself, be only jv 
peated ta his adversaries the articla, in which 
he firmly believed, snd in the profession of 
which he was deteriiiined to die. Jt is in this 
msnner, that tjie mathematician proceeds upon 
propositions which he has once demonstrated ; 
tod though the demonstralkin may have slipt 
out of his memory, he builds upon the tnitb, 
because he- knows it-was demonstrated. This 
niLe is absolutely necessary for wtraker mindt, 
and, in some measure, for men of the greatest 
abilities. 

But to these last I would propose, in the 
second place, that they should lay up in (hdr 
memoiiei, and always keep by them inareatjii- 
ness, those arguments which appear to them 
of the greatest strength, and which cannot be 
got aver by all the doubts and cavils of in6> 
ddity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing 
which strengtheni faith more than morality. 
Faith and morality naturally produce each 
other. A man is quickly coiivinced of (he 
truth of religion, who finds it is not against 
his inlerett that it should be true. The plea- 
sure he receives at present, and the happiness 
which he promises himself from it hereafter, 
will both dispose him very powerfully to give 
credit to it, according to the ordinary observa^ 
tion, that • we are easy to b«iw«e ^\a.^. "«* 
wkh,' il if reay certain, thai Ik m»^'^^v]».^^ 
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reason cannot forbear cloung with religloDi 
upon an impartial examination of it: but, at 
the lame time, it ii ai certain, that hith ii 
kept alive in ui, and gathets strength frdm 
practice more tban from (peculation. 

There ii itill another method, which ii more 
penuasive than any of the fianner, and that it 
an habitual adoration of the Suprenie Being, 
as well in constaat acti of mental wonhip, ai 
in outward forms. The devout man does not 
onl^ believe, but feels there is a Deity. He 
haj actual sensations of him ; hit experience 
concurs with hia reason; 'he mc* him more 
and more in all his inlercourMi with him, and 
even in this life almost loses bii fvith in con- 

The la»t method, which I thall mention for 
the giving life to a man's faith, is frequent re- 
tirement from the world, accompanied with 
religious meditation. When a man thinks of 
any thing in the darkness of the night, what- 
ever deep inipressioDi it majr make in hb 
mind, ihey arc apt to vanish as soon as the day 
breaks about him. The light aud noise of the 
day, which are perpetually soliciting his tenses, 
and calling olf his attention, wear out of bit 
mind the thoughts that imprinted themselves 
in it, with so much strength, during Ine silence 
and darkness of the night. A man finds the 
idme differeace U to hximelf m a ciowd 
aoij ia a solitude : the mind u ttiumft^ «A 
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duzled amidit tbat variety of objects which 
press upon h«r in a great a.ty-\ sbe cannot ap- 
ply henelf to the consideration of those thingt, 
wbich are of the utmost coacero to her. The 
cares or pleasarei of the world itrive in with 
erery thought, snd a multitude of vicious ex- 
ainplei give a kind oT Justification to our folly. 
In our retirement*- every thing disposes us to 
be Mrious. In courts and cities we are ente^ 
taioed with the works of men ; in the country 
with those of God. One is the province of 
art, the other of nature. Faith and devotion 
naturally grow in the mind of every reasonable 
man, who sees the Impressions of divine power 
and wisdom in every object, on which he casts 
his eye. The Supreme Being has made the 
best arguments for his own existence, in the 
formation of the heavens and the earth ; and 
these are arguments, which a man of sense 
cannot forbear attending to, who is out of the 
noise and hurry of human affairs. Aristotle 
says, that should a man liveunder ground, and 
there converse with works of art and mecba- 
ntun, and should afterwards be brought up 
into the open day, and see the several gloriet 
of the heaven and earth, he would inimediately 
pronounce them the works of such a Being as 
we define G^ to be. The Psalmist hat very 
beautiful strokes of poetry to this ^iiT^<»ft,\a. 
that exalled strain, ' The hei^wia is'iM*!*!*- 
glory of God ; and the &t«a,m«.BH, »\vw«tS>SiV». . 
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handy-work. One day telleth another; and 
one night certifieth another. There is nei- 
ther speech nor language: but their voices 
are heard among them. Then* sound is gone 
eut into all lands; and their words into the 
ends of the world. ^ As such a bold and sub* 
lime manner of thinking furnishes Jtry noble 
matter for an ode, the reader may tee it 
wrought into the following one. 

L 

The spacuMS firmament on high. 

With all thfi blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled beav'nsi a shining frame. 

Their great original proclaim : 

Th' unwearied san, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display, 

Aad pubUsbes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

II. 
Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the woBORms tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Bepeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth fipom pole lo pde. ■ 

III. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 

Move round Uie dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though nor real voice nor soond 

Amid their radiant orbs be fonnd; 

In reason's ear they all rejoice. 

And otter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever singing as they sYiuie, ' . 

'The Hand that «iada«a\aI>Ti^M? ^. 
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SECTION IX. 
AOAIKST THE MODERN FBEETH INKERS. 

Sib. 
' TufAB anived ia this DeigUbourhood two days 
aga one of your gay gentlemen of tbe town, 
who being attended jt hia eotr; witli a terrant 
of bis own, beiidea aconntrymaD be-faod lakeo 
up for a guide, excited the curiDsity Of the 
village (o leani whence and what he might be. 
The couatryioaa (to whom they applied ai 
the most easy of access) knew little mon than 
that the gentleman came Irom landon to 
travel and see faghioru, and wai, ai be heard 
uy, a fYeefbinker : nbat religion that might 
be, he could not tell; and for hu own part, 
if they had not told him the man waa a Free- 
thinker, he should have guessed, by, bis way 
of talking, he was tittle better than a heatbea ; 
excepting <»ijy that be had been a good gen- 
tleman to hini, and made him drunk twice ia 
[H)e day, over and above what they had bar- 
sained for. 

' I do lot look upon the simplicity of thi% 
and several odd inquiries, vrith which I shall 
trouble you, to be wondered at ; much let* 
can I think that our youths of fine wit, a&A. 
Enlarged luidetBtandingB, have aa^ Ttaxn. Nn 
vigh. Tbitte k DO necetuty ^ttoL tncrj 
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squire iq Great Britain should know what the 
word Freethinker stands for : put it were much 
to be wished, that the^, who valued themselves 
upon that conceited title, were a little better 
instructed in what it ought to stand for ; and 
that they would not persuade themselves a 
man is really and truly a Freethinker in any 
tolerable sense, merely by virtue of his being 
an Atheist, or an Infidel of any other distinc- 
tion. It may be doubted with good reason, 
whether there ever was in nature a more abject, 
slavish, and bigoted generation than the tribe 
of Beaux Esprits, at present so prevailing in 
this island. Their pretension to be Freethinkers 
is no other than rakes have to be free-livers, 
and savages to be free-men ; that is, they can 
think whatever they have a mind to, and give 
themselves up to whatever conceit the extra- 
vagancy of their inclination, or their fancy, 
shall suggest ; they can think as wildly as talk 
and act, and will not endure that their wit 
should be controlled by such formal things 
as decency and common sense: deduction, 
coherence, consistency, and all the rules of 
reason, they accordingly disdain, as too pre- 
cise and mechanical for men of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

This, as fetr as I could ever learn from their 
writings, or my own observation, is a true ac- 
count of the British ¥ieelVi\TiV!tt. 0>n ^mUat 
here, who gave oocasloa W VSoaa ^^^(«»>^ 
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sense, the parliculara of which I ant not yet 
acquainteil with, but will lose no opportunity 
of informing myself whether it contain any 
thing worth Mr. Spectator's notice. In the 
mean time, Sir, I cannot but think it wsuld be 
for the good of mankind, if you would take 
this subject inio your own consideration, and 
convince the hopeful youth of our nation, that 
licentiousness is not freedom ; or, if such a pa- ■ 
ra'dox will not be understood, that a prejudice 
towards Atheism is not impartiality.' 

I am, Sir, your most humble Servant, 
T. Philo.nsvs, 



1 AH diverted from the account I was giving 
the town of my particular concerns, by casting 
my eye upon a treatise, which I could not 
overlook without an inexcusable negligence, 
and want of concern for all the civil as well » 
religious interests of mankind. This piece fau 
for its title, ' A Discourse of Freethinking, oc- 
casioned by the Bise and Growth of a Sect 
called Freethinkers." The author very metho- 
dically enters upon his argumenl, a^A w-^^> 
' B^ freethinking, i mean the hm ot ■** *^ 
dentaodiog, in endeavourins to tiTid ««S. *»■ 
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tbcir credit, and frustrate tbeir labours. Wtmt- 
ever clergymen, ia disputes against each other, 
hare unguaidedlj uttered, it liere recorded 
in such a manner as to affect religion itsdf, 
by wresting concession to its disadvantage 
Snm it* ovro teaclien. If this be a Irutli, a» 
lure any man that reads tlie discourse mint 
altow it is ; and if religion is tlie strongest tie 
al human society ; in what manner are we to 
treat tbis our common enemy, who promote* 
the growth of such a sect as he caljs Free- 
thinken! He that should bum a house, and 
justify the action by asserting he it a free 
agent, would be more excusable than this au- 
thor in uttering what he has from th^right of 
a Freethinlier; But they are a set of dr;r, joy- 
less, dull fellows, who want capacities and ta- 
lents to make a figure amongst mankind upon 
benevolent and generous principles, that think 
to surmount their own natural Dieannesi, bj 
laying offences ia the way at such at make it 
their endeavour to excel upon the recrived 
maxims and honest arts of life. If it were 
possible to laugh at so melancholy an affair at 
what hazards salvation, it would be do .un- 
pleasant inquiry to a^k, what satisfaction they 
reap, what extraoidinary gratification of sense, 
or what delicious libertinism this sect of Free- 
thinkers enjoy, alter getting loose of the laws, 
which conflne the passiova oi o'iiiM tow^^X 
Would it not be a matter ot tavtvV x» %^*« M 



of the age are Kept sare irom 
dabbling in their rhapsodies, ^ 
the pleasures, for iivhich their < 
them unaccountable. Thus do 
only to gratify a dry pride of 
the interests of another work 
larging their gratifications in 
certain that there are a sort of 
piiKzle truth, but cannot enjoy 
of it. This same freethinker if 
acquainted with the emotions 
great minds when they are turn 
atfd it is apparent, that he is u 
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is as capable of writing an heroic poem, as 
making a fervent prayer. When men are thus 
low and narrow in their apprehensions of 
things, and at the same time vain, they are 
naturally led to think every thing they do not 
understand, not to be understood. Their con* 
tradiction to what is urged by others is a ne- 
cessary consequence of their incapacity to re- 
ceive it The atheistical fellows who appeared 
the last age did not serve the devil for nought ; 
but revelled in excesses suitable to their prin- 
ciples ; while in these unhappy days mischief 
Is done for mischiefs sake. These Freethinkers, 
who lead the lives of recluse students, for no 
other purpose but to disturb the sentiments of 
3ther men, put me in mind of the monstrous 
^creation of those late wild youths, who, with- 
ut provocation, had a wantonness in stabbing 
id defacing those they met with. When 
*ch writers as this, who has no spirit but that 
malice, pretend to inform the age, Moliocks 
i Cut-throats may well set up for wits and 
n of pleasure. 

t will be perhaps expected, that I should 
iuce some instances of the ill intention of 
Freethinker, to support the treatment I 
give him. In his 5^d page he says, 
!dly. The priests throughout the world 
about Scriptures, and the authority o€ 
iircs. The BTatmni. Yvvi^ -a^ \i^*^ ^^ 
ire, called the Sh5«Ji«- '^V^^ ^««tT% 
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possible interpretatkin to give thit worit, but ■ 
dnigii to subvert and ridicule the authority of 
Scripture. The peace and tranquillity of the 
nation, and regards even above those, are M 
much concerned in this matter, that i't is dif- 
ficult to express sufficient sorrow for the oflen- 
dcr, or indignation against him. But if ever 
man devrved lo be denied the commoa be- 
nefits of air and water, it is the author of « 
discourse of Freet bin Icing. 



■-^entUqae capaciuB >tt»- 0>ii>. 

Ai I was, the other day, taking a solitary walk 
in St. Paul's, i indulged my thoughts in the 
pursuit of a certain analogy between the fabric 
and the Christian church in the largest scnw. 
The divine order and economy of Ibe one 
seemed to be emblematically set forth by the 
just, plain, and niajestic architecture of the 
other. And as the one consists of a great va- 
riety of parts united in thesame regular design, 
according to the truest art, aod'most exact 
proportion ; so the other contains ft decent 
subordination of members, various sacred in- 
stitutions, sublime doctrines, and solid precepts 
of morality digested into the same design, and 
with an admirable concurrence tendtnE.lo <»*■ 
view, (he happiness and evA\t:L^l^tnl "A ^-^o.-Wl'S*. 

/n fie mid«t of 105 coft'iftto^^**''^'^^*** 
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a fly upon one of the pillars ; and it straight- 
way came into my h^ad, that this same fly was 
a FYeethinker. For it required some compre- 
hension in the eye of the spectator to take in 
at one view the various parts of the building, 
in order to observe their symmetry and de- 
sign. But to the fly, whose prospect was con- 
fined to a little part of one of the stones of a 
single pillar, the joint beauty of the whole, or 
the distinct use of its parts, were inconspi- 
cuous, and nothing could appear but small in- 
equalities in the surface of the hewn stone, 
which in the view of that insect seemed so 
many deformed rocks and precipices. 

The thoughts of a Freethinker are employed 
on certain minute particularities of religion, 
the difficulty of a single text, or the unac- 
countableness of some step of Providence or 
point of doctrine to his narrow faculties, with- 
out comprehending the scope and design of 
Christianity, the perfection to which it raiseth 
human nature, the light it hath shed abroad 
in the world, and the close connexion it hath, 
as well with the good of public societies, as 
with that of particular persons. 

This raised in me some reflections on that 
frame or disposition which is called largeness 
of mind, its necessity towards forming a true 
judgment of things, and where the soul is not 
wcurskhly si'ini^ by nature,- vjVv^A. ;«^ vW 
JJkeliest methods to give \t eu\a.tg,evxvw\\.. 
//^ evident that philosophy do\.\i c^^^^ ^^^ 



m 




enlarge the mind, by the general views to 
which men are habituated in that study, and 
by. the contemplation of more niimeroua.and 
dista;^ objects than foil within the sphere of 
mankind in the ordinary punuits of life. 
Hence it comes to pass, that philosopher* 
judge of most things very differently from the 
vulgar. Some Instances of (his may be seen in 
the Thextetus of Plato, where Socrates makes 
the following remarks among others of the 
like nature. 

- ' When a philosopher hears ten thossand 
acres mentioned as a great estate, he looks 
upon it as an inconsiderable spot, having been 
used to contemplate the jrhoie globe of earth. 
Or when he beholds a man elated with theno- 
bility of his race, because be can reckon a 
Kries of seven rich ancestors, the philosopher 
thinks him a stupid ignorant fellow, whose 
mind cannot reach to a general view of human 
Dature, which wouid show him that we have 
all innumerable ancestors, among whom are 
crowds of rich and poor, kings and staves, 
Greeks and barbarians.' Thus far Socrates, 
who was accounted wiser than the rest of the 
heathens, for notions which approach the 
nearest to Christianity. 

As all parts and branches of philosophy, or 
speculative knowledge, are useful in that re- 
spect, aslronomy is.pecutiuV^f »4*\AKi w> '"^ 
medjr a little uid nurow ^v*^^- ^'^ *"* 
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the human loul, are displayed rn the largeM 
choractere. The mind of man wem* to adapt 
ittelf to the diflereut nature of il» objects; it 
is coatracted and debased by being convenant 
in little and low Ibiogs, and feelg a propor- 
tionable enlargement arisiag bom the contem- 
plation of these great and sublime Ideas. 

The greatnesiof things ii comparative : and 
this does not only hold in respect of extension, 
but likewise in respect of dignity, duration, 
and all kinds of perfection. Astronomy open 
the mind, and alters our judgment with re? 
gard to the magnitude of extended beings : 
but Christianit.T produceth'aji univenal great- 
nesB of souL Philosophy increaseth our view* 
in every respect j but Christianity taUadt 
them to a degree beyond the light of natnrf. 

How mean must the most exalted potentat* 
npon earth appear to that eye which takes is 
innumerable orders of blessed Spirits, differing 
in glory and perfection ! How little must the 
amusements of sense, and the ordinary occu- 
pations of mortal men, seem to one who is en- 
gaged in so noble a pursuit, as the assimiltUiOD 
of himself to the Deity, which u the proper 
employment of every Christiau I 

And the improvement, which grows from 
habituating the mind to the comprehensive 
views of religion, mwt not be thought whoU.-) 
to regarii the uodervtandiDg. mottan%\v •* 
gnattr fotct to subdue th« "ukk4a««.V6 '''' ""' 
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of the heart, and to regulate the will. Whether 
a man be actuated by his passions, or his rea- 
son, these are first wogught upon by some ob- 
ject, which stirs the soul in proportion to its 
apparent dimensions. Hence irreligious men, 
whose short prospects are filled with earth, and 
sense, and mortal life, are invited, by these 
mean ideas, to actions proportionably little 
and low. But a mind, whose views are en- 
lightened and extended by religion. Is ani- 
mated to nobler pursuits by more sublime and' 
remote objects. 

There is not any instance of weaknesi In 
the Freethinkers, that raises my indignation 
more, than their pretending to ridicule the 
Christians as men of narrow understandings, 
and to pass themselves upon the world lor 
persons of superior sense, and more enlarged 
views. But 1 leave it to any impartial man to 
judge which hath the nobler sentiments, which 
the greater views ; he whose notions are stinted 
to a* few miserable inlets of sense, or he whose 
sentiments are raised above the common taste 
by the anticipation of those delights- which 
will satiate the soul, when the whole capacity 
of her nature is branched out into new Acuities) 
he who looks for nothing beyond this short 
span of duration, or he whose aims are coex* 
tended with the endless length of eternity ^ 
he who derives his splint irom V)Ei« ^txDAsfta^w 
he who thinks it was uftpVwAb'^ ^^ ftosk^gpte^x 




' Smcs jou btTC Dot rafaod to iniert nattns 
of ■ theological nabn* in tboss Cxcettnt ptt- 
pcn, witli whidi ym <^ily both initnict and 
divert n, I nrneitly detire ;fm to print tbe 
IbllawiDg paper. The notioDi therein ad- 
Tanced are, for aught I konw, new to the 
Eagliih reader, and, if the; are true, witl 
afford room for many nteful iaferenccs. 

' No man that reads the EvangelisU, but 
mint obierve that our blested Saviour doet 
upon every occasion bend all hii force and 
seal to rebuke and correct the bjpocrisy of 
the Phaiiieci. Upon that lubjeet he ihowi a 
warmth, which one meets with in no othCT 
paft of his termoDs. They are to enraged at 
the public detection of their tecrat viUaniet, 
by one who «aw through all Ibcir diaguisci, 
thai they jcnaed in the prwecMion »f htm, 
which was to vigoroiu, that Pilate at last cod- 
Wnted to his de^. The frequency and vehe- 
meBce of these reprehensioiis of our Lord 
have made the word Phsriiee tu b« looked 
upon as odious among Christians, and to neaa 
only one who lays the utmost stress upan the 
outward, CCTCmoniai, and ritual port of hit 
religion, without having such an inward sense 
of it, as would lead him to a gencc^ a.ad vmr 
cere obferraace of thoM dut^n, t(^^^^l «■»»■ 
tmfy jw/se /mm the bewt, and -wtotU cW«**. 
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any other part of the Old Testament. Tliese 
men tberefore justly dreaded the spreading 
of Christianity after the ascension of our Lord, 
because it was wholly founded upon his resur- 
reclion. 

' Accordingly therefore 'Vhen Peter and 
John had cured the lame ma»at the beautiful 
gate of the Temple, and had thereby raised a 
wonderful expectation of themselves among 
the people, the priests and Sadducees, (Acts 
IT.) clapped them up, and sent then) away 
for the first time with a severe reprimand. 
Quickly after, when the deaths of Anaoiai 
aod Sapphira, and the many miracles wrought 
after those severe instances of the apostolical 
power, had alarmed the priests, who looked 
upon the temple- worship, and consequently 
their bread, to be struck at, these priests, 
and all they that were with them, who were 
of the sect of the Sadducees, imprisoned the ■ 
Apostles, intending to examine tliem in the 
great council the next day. Where, when tUe 
council met, and the priests and Sadducees 
proposed to proceed with great rigour against 
them, wefind that Gamaliel, a very eminent 
Pharisee, St. Paul's master, a man of great 
authority among the people, many of whose 
determinations we have still preserved in the 
bo<ly of the Jewish traditions, ccvcinua^i 
calhd the TaJniud, opposed few \v«aS., ™&- 
(aJd them, for aught Ihey luaew ^-^^^ ■*-Y*' 
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the strictest manoer, in the law of hti fatlien. 
In the twcDty-third chapter he told the coun- 
cil, that he was a Pharisee, the wn of. a Pha- 
riiee, and that he was accused for asserting 
the hope and resurrection of the dead, which 
was their darling doctrine. Hereupon the 
Pharisees stood by him, and though thejr did 
not own our Saviour to be the Messiah, jet 
they would not deny but some angel or spirit 
might have spoken to faim, and then, if they 
imposed him, Ihey should tight against God. 
This was the very argumeot Gamaliel bad 
tited before. I'he resurrection of our Ijxd, 
which they saw so strenuously asserted by 
the Apottles, whose miracles they also saw 
aad owned, (Actsiv. 16.) seems to have struck 
them, and many of them were converted 
(Acts XV. 5.) even without a miracle, and the 
rest stood still, and made no opposition. 

' We see here what the part was, which the 
Pharisees acted in this imptvlant conjuncture. 
Of the Sadduceea, we meet not with one io 
the whole apostolic history, that was con- 
verted. We hear of no mtractes wrought to 
convince any of them, though there was an 
eminent one wrought to reclaim a Pbariaee. 
SL Paul, we tee, after his conversion, alway* 
gloried in hilhaving been bred aPharisee. He 
did w to the people of Jerusalem, to live ip«A 
amncil, to King Agrippa, anil \o Xiit ^'ViSvsf 
fi»Ji*. So that from hence ^ft ma^ V**''* 
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infer, that it was not their institutioD, which 
was in itself laudable, which our blened Sa- 
viour found fault with, but it was their hypo' 
crisy, their covetousness, their oppression, 
their overvaluing themselves upon their zeal 
for the cerf'inonial Law, and their adding to 
that yoke by their traditions, all which were 
not properly essentials of their institution, that 
our Lord blamed. 

' But I must not run on. What I would 
observe, sir, is, that Atheism is more dreadful, 
and would be more grievous to human so- 
ciety, if it were invested with sufficient power, 
than religion under any shape, where its pro- 
fessors do at the bottom believe what they 
profess. I despair not of a Papist's conver- 
sion, though I would not willingly He at a 
zealot Papist's mercy; and no Protestant 
would, if he knew what Popery is, though 
he truly believes in our Saviour. But the 
Freethinker, who scarcely believes there is a 
God, and certainly disbelieves Revelation, is 
a very terrible animal. He will talk of natural 
rights, and the just freedoms of mankind, no 
longer than till he himself gets into power ; 
and, by the instance before us, we have small 
grounds to hope for his salvation, or that God 
will ever vouchsafe him sufficient grace to 
reclaim him from errors, which have heen^so 
immedisitely levelled agaAnsX-KxTOseX^, 
'// these notions be ttwe, as V^w^^^J \i^viwt 
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Ihej are, I thought they might be-worth [ 
lishing at this time, for which reann they 
tent in this manner to you by, 

.' Siti your most bumble lervant, 
<M.N 



odd TiihKret la mcntibui quui > 
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Cic. TtJKy Que* 



, TO THE SPECTATOR. 

' I AM fully perguaded that one of the 
ipiingt of generous and worthy actions 
the having generous and worthy thoirghfc 
ounelvet. Whoevec has a mean o))inioi 
the dignity of his nature, will act in no hi{ 
a rank than he has allotted himself in his • 
estimation. If he considers his being as 
cumscrihed by the uncertain term of a 
yean, his designs will be contracted into 
same narrow span he imagines is to bound 
existence. How can be exalt hntVtCi>i%^ 
anjr tbjng great and nob\e, vi\tfi oii-J >» 
that after a short twn .on V.\v« fA»V^ 
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e are coonplsMoing, as you observe in a 

rmer speculation, of the shortness of life, 

id yet are perpetually hurrying over the 

artf of it» to arrive at certain little settle- 

AcntSy or imaginary points of rest, which are 

Jitpersed up and down in it. 

' Now let us consider what happens to us 
when we arrive at those imaginary points of 
resi: do we stop our motion, and sit down 
satisfied in the settlement we have gained ? 
or are we not rtftnoving the boundary, and 
marking out new points of rest, to which we 
press forward with the like eagerness, and 
which cease to be such as fast as we attain 
them? Our case is like that of a traveller 
upon the Alps, who should fancy that the 
top of the next hill must end his journey, 
because it terminates his prospect : but he no 
sooner arrives at it, than he sees new ground 
and other hills beyond it, and continues to 
fravel on as before. 

* This is so plainly every man's condition 
in life, that there is no one, who has observed 
any thing, but may observe, that as fast a» 
his time wears away, his appetite to some- 
thing future remains. The use therefore I 
would make of it is this : that since nature 
(as some Jove to express \C) dock \tfi^&iD%>!& 
vain, OTyto speak propcrXy, %\fic» Vto to8^ow« 
of our being has planted no i«LTA^tik%^^»»f 
in it, no desire which h» w^ V^^^^*^» 
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rity is the proper object of the passion sa con- 
stantly exercised about it; and this restlessness 
in the present, this assigning ourselves over to 
farther stages of duration, this succeisive grasps 
ing at sontewhat still to come, appears to me 
(whatever it may to others) as a kind of in-^ 
stinct, or natural symptom, which the mind of 
man has of its own immortality. 

' I take it at the same time for granted/ 
that the immortality of the soul is sufficiently 
established by other arguments: and if so^ 
this appetite, v^hich otherwise would be very 
unaccountable and absurd, seems very reason- 
able, and adds strength^ to the conclusion^ 
But I am amazed when I consider there are 
creatures capable of thought, who, in spite of 
every/argument, can Ibrm to themselves a sul- 
len satisfaction in thinking otherwise. There 
is something so pitifully mean in the inverted 
ambition of that man who can hope for anni- 
hilation, and please himself to think that his 
whole fabric shall one day crumble into dust, 
and mix with the mass of inanimate beings, 
that it equally deserves our admiration and 
pity. The mystery of* such men's unbelief 
is not hard to be penetrated ; and indeed 
amounts to nothing more than a sordid hope, 
that they shall not be immortal,, because they 
dare not be so. 

^This brings me back to m^ tex. OowetH-^ 
Jion, and gives me occasvou xo ^vj VwNX^ct, 
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That M worthy sctioDi eptfng from worthy 
thoughts, so worthy thoughts are likewise the 
consequence of worthy actions : but the wretch, 
who hat degraded himself below the character 
of immortality, ia very willing to resign hit 
pretensions to it, and to subslitule in its room 
a dark negative happiness in the extinction of 
his being. 

The admirable Shakspeare has given us a 
strong image of the unsupported condition 'of * 
such a person in his last minutes, in the •e' 
cond part of King Henry the Sixth, where 
Cardinal Beaufort, who iiad been concerned 
in (he murder of the good UuKe Humphrey, 
is represented on his death bed. After soine 
short confused speeches, which show an imagi< 
nation disturbed with guilt, just as he is expir- 
' ing. King Henry, standing by him full of com- 
passion, says, 

" Lord Cardinal 1 if thon tbink'it on heaven'i blJH, 
Holdup tby band, make «ignal of that lii^e ! — 
He diei, and niakai do sign I" 

'The despair, which is here shown, without 
a word or action on the part of the dying 
person, is beyond what could be painted by 
the most forcible expressions whaleter. 

' I shall not pursue this thought further, but 
only add, that as annihilation is not ta tie had 
with a wish, so it is the most ».bivMa. 'CKw,t\\i. 
the world to vi\ih it. ■WiiatMe^»atM>K,SM»*. 
wealth,, or pQwer,^when com^^iti- "•*^ '^* 
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geftarous expectatcon of a being without thd, 
and a happiness adequate to that being i 

* 1 am, sir, 
. * Your most obedient humble servant, 
Z. 'T, D/ 



'Ef IxvUiif xig^ ^^ 9oph$ ix"** /^^* 

EURIPID. 

Tai time present seldom afibrds suiiicieDt 
employment to the mind of man. Objects 
of pain or pleasure, love or admiration, do 
not lie thick enough together in life, to kejsp 
the soui in constant' action, and supply an 
immediate exercise of his faculties, in order, 
therefore, to remedy this defect, that the mind 
may not want business, but always have m^ 
teriab for thinking, she is endowed with ccp* 
tain powers, that can recall what is past, and 
anticipate what i» to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the 
memory, is perpetually looking back, when 
we have nothing present to entertain us. It h 
like those repositories in several animals^ that • 
are filled with the stores of their former food, 
on which they may ruminate when their pre- 
sent pasture ^ils. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her 
▼acant moments, and prevents any chasms of 
thought by ideas of what \i v^ik, ^% Vvt^ 
other faculties, that agvUte «a^ ^cw^Vyj >bw 




■a pon what ii to coaw. Time ire the pwrton* 
of hope and fear. 

By thete two pastioiu ve reach forwud Into 
futurity, and bring Dp to our present tboughti 
objects that lie hid in the remolett depths of 
ffme. We suffer miKry, and en}oy happioen, 
before they are in bring ; we can Mt the am 
and stars forward, or low fight of them by 
wandering into those retired parit of eternity, 
when the hetveni and earth tball be do fnore. 

By the way; who can- imagine that the 
existence of a creature is to be eircomicrifced 
by time, vrhoie thoughts are not) But I shall, 
in thb paper, confine mysdf to that particular 
pasiioB, which goes by the name of Hope. 

-Our actual enjoyment! are so few and tntf 
aient, that man would be a very miserable 
being, were he not endowed with thispiaioRj 
which gives him a taste of those good thingi, 
that may possibly come into his posseisloii, 
* We ibould hope for erery thing that is good,' 
says the old poet Linus, ' becanse there is 
nothing which may not be hoped for, xnd 
nothing but what the gods are able to gite 
us.' Hope quickens all the stiU parts of Hfe, 
and keeps the miiid awake in her most renrin 
and inddent hours. It giret habitual snenitf 
and good humour. It it a kind of vital heU 
in the soul, that diecn aad ^kAAkk \«nj, 
wAeo sAe doM ROt «Uend to 'A. ^wi***'^**- 
«wf, aad hboar plcnAnt. 
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' done to the lid of it, that it was shut dom 

I shall make but two reflections upon whai 
I have hitherto sai^. First, that no kind o; 
life is so happy as th«t which ii ful] of Hope 
especially when the Hope is veil grounded 
and when the object of it Is of an exaltet 
kind, and in its nature proper to make Ihi 
penon hapjjy who eojoys it. This proposi 
tion must be very evident to thoM who con 
sider how few are the present enjoy inenti'o 
the most happy man, and how insufficient ti 
give him an entire «atisfoction afid acquics 
cence in Ibem. 

My next observation is this, That a reli 
gious life is that which most atraundi in : 
well-groufided Hope, and such an one as i 
fixed on objects that aie capable of makinj 
us entirely happy. This Hope in a religiou 
man is much more sure and certain than thi 
hope of any temporal blessing, as it it strength 
ened not only by reason but by faith. It ha 
at the same time its eye perpetually fixed oi 
that state, which implies in the very notio] 
of it the moat full and the most completi 
happiness. 

I have before shown how the influence o 
Ilope in general sweetens life, and makes ou 
preaent condition supportable, if nat^Uasn^.^ 
but a religioot hope hu ft\\\ p*aW *^"'' 
tuget. Jt does not on\j b«w viv ^^'^^ ^ 
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under her tafieriDgs, but makes her rejoice !■ 
them, at they may be the instnimeots of pro- 
curing her the great add ultimate end of all 
her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this adrantage 
above any other kind of hope, that it is able 
to revive the dying man, and to fill his miad 
not only with secret comfort and refreshmcnf, 
but sometimes with rapture and transport 
He triumphs in his agonies, whilst the ioal 
springy forward with delight to the great ob» 
ject which he has always had in view, and 
leaves the body with an expectation of being 
reunited to her in a glorious and joyful icsu^ 
rection. ^ 

I shall conclude this essay with those eoh 
phatical expressions of a lively hope, which 
the Psalmist made use of in the midst of 
thosls dangers and adversities which sor- 
rounded him; for the. following passage iiad 
its present and personal, as well at its future 
and prophetic sense. * I have set the Lord 
always before me ; because he is at m j right 
hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my 
heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my 
flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wik 
not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thoa 
suffer thine holy one to see corruption. Thoo 
wilt shew me the path of lifo: in thy prt- 
sence is fblness of joy, and «X \Vf^ ^%bi hand 
there are pleasures for eyermott * ^» 
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T5 ftAf ^kf yint itf/»lv* 

TO THE SPECTATOn. 
' SIR, 

* It has been uiual to remind persons of rank* 
on great occasions in life, of their race and 
quality, and to ivhat expectations they were 
bom ; that, by considering what is worthy of 
them, they may be withdrawn from mean 
pursuits, and encouraged to laudable under- 
takings. This b turning nobility into a pnn- 
ciple of virtue, and making it productive of 
merit^ as it is understood to have been origi- 
nally a reward of it. 

< It is for the like reason, I imagine, that 
you have in some of your speculations asserted 
to your readers the dignity of human nature. 
But you cannot be insensible that this is a 
controverted doctrine : there are authors, who 
consider ^uman nature in a very different 
view, and books of maxims have been written 
to show the falsity of all human virtues. The 
reflections, which are made on this subject^ 
usually take some tincture, from the tempers 
and characters of those that make them. Po-> 
liticians can resolve the most shining actions 
among men into artifice and design: others, 
who are soured by discontent, repulses, or 
ill usage, are apt to mistake their spleen for 
philosophy : ineo of profligale \\Ne«,«cAs>^0^ 
M £nd tbeu2selve% incapable oi mv^^^^'^^ 

Q. 



vben the ut cotulita 
dntortad ptoportioiit ao 
■ome dbtinguishUig Uli 
but in wch a mannei 
niMt agreeable beeulf 

'It is very diamgenut 
nakind with the wont 
ptHiculan to degrade tl 
nKtbods tend not only t 
•piokui of other*, but 
lence fbr hiinielf, whii 
ittnocence, and a tpnn; 

■ It h true indeed tl 
mUtures of beauty anc 
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natural philasophVy in which the arguments 
oh both sides seem to be of equal strength. 
But as I began with considering this point as 
it relates to action, I shall here borrow an 
admirable reflection from Monsieur Pascal, 
which I think sets it in its proper light. 

* ** It is of dangerous consequence, says he, 
to represent to man how near he is to the 
lerd of beasts, without showing at the same 
time his greatness. It is likewise dangerous 
to Yet him see his greatness without his mean^ 
ness. It is nyore dangerous yet to leave him 
ignorant of either ; but very beneficial that he 
should be made sensible of both.** Whatever 
imperfections we may have in our nature, it 
is the business of religion and virtue to rectify 
them, as far as is consistent with our present 
state. In the mean time, it is no small en« 
couragement to generous minds to consider 
that we shall put them all off with our mortality. 
That sublime manner of salutation with which 
the Jews approached their kings, 

** O king, live for ever !" 

may be addressed to the lowest and most 
despised mortal among us, under all the infir- 
mities and distresses, with which we see him 
surrounded. And whoever believes the im* 
mortality of the soul, will not need ^ Vsft^«:t 
zrgumeniior the dignity of V\\iT«X>w^,'Ktf3t "s 
stronger incitemeai to actions wWateXc Va \^* 
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purpose, in the close oi mu >. 
Old Age. . Every one who is acqu 
his writings will remember that tht 
is introduced in that discourse as t 
and Scipio and Laslius as his audi 
venerable person is represented 1 
ward, as it were, from the verge 
old age, into a future state, and r 
contemplation on the unperishable 
nature, and its existence after de 
collect part of his discourse, 
have formerly offered some argu 
Soul's Immortality, agreeable ht 
and the Christian doctrine, I bel 
ders will not be displeaesd to see 
'^ «hines in the pon 
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that when I depart from you I shall be no 
more ; but remember^ that my soul, even 
while I lived among you, was invisible to 
you ; yet by my actions you were sensible it 
existed in this body. Believe it therefore 
existing still, though it be still unseen. How 
quickly would the honours of illustrious men 
perish after death, if their souls performed 
nothing to preserve their fame ! For my own 
part, I could never think that the soul, while 
in a mortal body, lives; but when departed 
out of it, dies ; or that its consciousness is lost 
when it is discharged out of an unconscious 
habitation. But when it is freed from all cor- 
poreal alliance, then it truly exists. Further, 
since the human frame. is broken by death, 
tell us what becomes of its parts? It is visible 
whither the materials of other beings are trans- 
lated, namely, to the source from whence they 
had their birth. The soul alone neither pre- 
sent nor departed is the object of our eyes." 

' Thus Cyrus. ** But to proceed. No one 
shall persuade me, Scipio, that your worthy 
father, or your grandfathers Paulus and Afri- 
caousy or Afrjcanus his father, or uncle, or 
many other excellent men, whom I need not 
name, performed so many actions to be re* 
membered by posterity, without being sen- 
sible that futurity was their right. And, \i ^ 
roaj he allowed an old man's •ipT\\*A^.%t»^^ 
^aAr of myself, do you think \ >nov\^ \\^^^ 
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looked Wf**"^? ^en it »hi 
tr^Z^ ien live for e, 

souls of the most ^0^^*^^ . T"" 

others, have the s^<>"^:^\^"^ 
« i< What besides this is tj 

it not seem that "w^ 

ra„'aS.w«sStdono 
t%art, an. -ri 
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af ncilled ij^nti ! when 1 thall go not only 
lo thoK grnt penom 1 baTC named, but to 
. my Calo, ntf ion, than whom a better man 
VIM ttewer bom, and whose funeral ritu f 
myself pM'ibrmed, whweas he ought ratfaet 
to have attended atiue. Yet bai iiot hit toul 
deserted die, but, seeraii^gto cast back a look 
an me, u goae before to .Ihcne habitations, to 
which it wai sensible I should follow him, 
Aad thoi^b I might appear to have borne 
Bsy lo9i with courage, I was not unaffected 
with it ; but 1 comforted nytelf in the aiaup- 
ance, that it would not be hng before we 
sliould meet again, and be divorced nO more." 



A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged hermit 
go by him barefoot, ■ Father,' says he, 'you 
are in a vtrj miseraUe condition if there is 
not another wOTlti.' ' True, son,' said the 
hermit; 'but what h thy condition if (here 
is>' Man if a creature designed for two dif- 
ferent itatei of being, or rather for two dif- 
ferent lire*. His fint life is short and tran- 
sient ; fais second permanent and lasting. The 
question we are all conceraed in \\ Uok-, \b. 
(fMoA of these two live* » \l ow tKwS \tfc»K»rt 
10 insJteauraelvM happy) Ot.m^ft**"*^ 
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.1 Ot 21 llie WHICH 13 llAvvt uui<^ .^«^. 

:■ V i never end ? Every man, upon the 

I' { • of this question, knows very well ^ 

it he ought to close with. But, he 
we are in theory, it is plain that 
1 1 we adhere to the wrong side of I 

i-We make provisions for this life 
wece never to have an end, and for t 
as though it were never to have a 
K j Should a spirit of superior rar 

> . \ I stranger to human nature^ accidc 

*}',.^ ^ I upon the earth, and take a survey 

bitants ; what would his. notion 
Would not he think that we an 
beings made for quite different e 
- i- - Doses than what we really are ? 
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iS. And truly, according to such ' an ^imagi- 
nation, he must conclude that we are a species 
of the most obedient creatures in the universe; . 
that we are constant to our duty, and that we 
keep a steady eye on the end, for which we 
were sent hither. ^ 

But how great would be his astonishment, 
when he learnt that we were beings not de- 
signed to exist in this world above threescore 
and ten years ? and that the greatest part of 
this busy species fall abort even of that age ? 
How would he be lost in horror and admiration, 
when he should know that this set of creatures, 
who lay out all their endeavours ior this life, 
which scarce deserves the name of existence, 
when, I say, he should know that this set of 
creatures are to exist to all eternity in another 
life, for which they make no preparations? 
Nothing can be a greater disgrace to reason, 
than that men, who are persuaded of these 
two different states of being, should be per- 
petually employed in providing for a life of 
threescore and ten years, and neglecting to 
make provision for that, which, after many 
myriads of years, will be still new, and still 
beginning ; especially when we consider that 
our endeavours for making ourselves great, or 
rich, or honourable. Or wYxaVcNct ^'^^^^•Mat. 
our happiness in, may, ail^t 2\\, ^^«^^ >ax«i^'c.- 
cess/iii; whereas if we coti^XaxvVVs ^^^ '^^ 
eerily mdesLvouv to m^ke ow^^^«^ ^^^"^^ 
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the Other life, we are sure that our endeavours 
A^ill succeed, and that we shall not be disap- 
poiDted of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of 
tbe schoolnften. Supposing tbe whole body 
of the earth were a great ball or maai of the 
finest sand, and that a single grain or particle 
of this sand should be annihilated erery thou- 
sand years. Supposing then that you 'had it 
in your choice to be happy all the while this 
prodigious mass of sand was consuming by 
this slow method, till there was not a grain of 
it left, on condition you were to be miserable 
for ever after; or supposing that you might 
be happy for ever after, on condition you 
would be miserable till the whole mast of 
sand was thus annihilated at the rate of one 
grain in a thousand years s which of these 
two cases would you make your choice ? 

it must be confessed in this case, so many 
thousands of years are to the imagination as 
a kind of eternity, though m reality they do 
not bear so great a proportion to that duration 
Hvhich is to follow them, as an unit does to the 
greatest number which you can put together 
in figures, or as one of those sands to the 
supposed heap. Reason therefore tellt u^ 
without any manner of hesitation, which 
4vouId be the better part of this choice. How- 
ever, as I have before \nl\«\aX«A, ww tKuoc 
^vgbi, in such a ca»c» be t» o^etw*. b^ ^ 
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imagination, as to dispose some persons tc 
sink under the consideration of the great 
length of the first part of this duration, and 
of the great distance of that second duratjoi: 
which is to succeed it. The mind, luty. 
might give itself up to that happiness wbicL 
is at hai^d, considering that it is so very near^ 
and that it would last so very long, fiul 
when the choice we actually have before ui 
is this. Whether we will choose to be happ} 
for the space only of threescore and ten, na) 
perhaps of only twenty or ten years, I mighi 
say of only a day or an hour, and miserable 
to all eternity ; or, on the contiary, miserabh 
for this short term oj years, and happy for i 
whole eternity : what words are sufficient tc 
express that folly and want of consideration 
which in such a case makes a wrong choioc } 

I here put the case even at the worst, b] 
supposing (what seldom happens) that a couhm 
of virtue makes us miserable in this life : bu 
it we suppose (as it generally happens) tha 
virtue would make us more happy even ii 
this life than a contrary course of vice ; hov 
can we sufficiently admire the stupidity o 
madness of those persons who are capable o 
making so absurd a choice ? 

Every wise man theieioi^ hitS\ cowsArx ^ 

Jife only as it may conduce \o Vinft \».V^'' 

of the other, and cheerfuW^ laxxv^^*^"^. 

mfres of a few year* to thoiit oi ww ^^^^'^^ 
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please me more than those upon 
and Eternity. You have already ( 
that part of eternity with is past, a 
you would give us your thoughts 
which is to come. 

* Your readers will perhaps recei 
pleasure from this view of Etemit 
former, since we have, every one of 
cern in that which is to come: 
speculation on that which is pas 
curious than useful. 
. 'Besides, we can easily conceive 
for successive duration never to ha^ 
though, as you have justly obs< 
Eternity which never had a beginn 
— *u«.. in/*nmnrf>hpnsible ; that is, ' 
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hath faculties improvable io all Eternity ; aodi 
by a proper or wrong employment ofthem, 
may be happy or miserable throughout that 
infinite duration. Our idea indeef] of this 
Eternity is not of an adequate or lixed nature, 
but is perpetually growing and enlarging ilielf 
toward the object, which ia loo big for human 
'comprehension.. As we are now in the t>e* 
ginning of existence, so shall we always ap- 
pear to onrselves as if we were for ever enter- 
ing upon it. After a million or two of cen- 
turies, some considerable things already past 
may slip out of our memory ; which, if it be 
not strengthened in a wonderful manner, may 
possibly forget that there ever was a lun or 
planets. And yet, iiotwithitanding the long 
race that we shall then have run, we shall still 
imag'me ourselves just starting bora the goal; 
and find no proportion between that ^Mce 
which we know had a beginniag, and v(hat we 
are sure will never have an end.' 



Sentiats Mdem bominam ac domoiD contempUH, 
que ai tibi p»mt (ut est) ita lideCur, hac ccelcitia 
■emper ipcctato J ill&huinana contemnito. 

Cicuo SoUH. 9ciF. 

Tub fi>llowing essay comes from the ingenious 
autboT of the letter upon Noveilj, printed vo.^ 
late Spectator: the uotvons a^« &».■•■». 5aw= 
Ibe Platonic way of . thuiinf, ^w^ »* "^ 



regard to hiDiwIf in proc 
Dot to (oake (rial of hii 
informed wbat eflfecls W' 
the wmld, u exUtiog in 
tkcD at beiutifiil at now 
being; and in the imm 
tatee are contained iu 
vrill be erer set forth b 
pOMible that the greal 
ihouM bound his own p 
tcnce to a tjSteai of crea 
he cannot improve upon 
tioni of his Almighty Wi 
infinite there is an unnc 
to be filled up in eodl 
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doth Dot fan within my present view, J shafl 
content mjwl( with taking notice, that the 
eofnideratim row nientioned provn ande- 
niabljr, that the ideal worldi kk the Divtne 
Undentaoding 7ie!d a. proipect incomparabljr 
more ample, variaui, and dclightftil, than any 
created world can do: and that therefore, at 
it ii not to be suppoied, thit God ihoyld 
make a world inereiy of inanimate matttr, 
liowevcr diversified, or inhabited only by cica- 
turei of DO higher an order than brula ; w 
the end, for which he deaigned hi) reaaoaablff 
«HipriDg, it the contemplation of hii wnrit*, 
the enjoyment of bimKlf, and in both to be 
happy, having to thi* purpow endowed them 
with GoTropoddent facultjei and desiret. He 
can have no greater pleaiure from a bare n- 
view of bh worki, than from the lurvej of 
bit own idea*: but we may be annred, that 
he is well pleased in the istiifactkia derived 
to beJBgt capable of it, and for whose entei^ 
taloment he hath erected thii immesse tbeatrr. 
If not thii more than an intimation of our 
immortality } Man, who when considered a* 
on his probation for a happy exiitcace here* 
after, ii the moat remarkable instaace of Di- 
vine Wisdom ; if we cut him ofT from all rela- 
tion to eternity, ii the most wonderful and 
unaccountable composition in the wha\« c.t«»>- 
tioij. He hath u^adties \o \oft%« * xww^ 
greater wiety oi knowtedie X.\a.w.^a -«<i>s 
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ever master of, and an unsatisfied corioeity to 
tread the secret paths of nature and Piim* 
dence: but, ivith this, his organs, in their 
present structure, are rather fitted to serve the 
necessities of a vile body, than to minister to 
his understanding ; and firom the little spot to 
which he is chained, he can frame but wan- 
dering guesses concerning the innumerable 
worlds of light that encompass him, which, 
though in themselves of a prodigious bigness, 
do but just glimmer in the remote parts of 
the heavens ; and when with a great de«l of 
time and pains he hath laboured a little way 
up the steep ascent of truth, and beholds with 
pity the grovelling multitude beneath, in a mo^ 
ment his foot slides, and he tumbles dowa 
headlong into the grave. 

Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, in 

justice to the Creator of the world, that there is 

another state, where man shall be better situated 

for contemplation, or rather have it in his. power 

to remove from object to object, and from world 

to world ; and be accommodated with senses 

and other helps, for making the quickest and 

most amazing dicoveries. How doth such a 

genius as Sir Isaac Newton, from amidst the 

darkness that involves human understandtngy 

break forth, and appear like one .of another 

species I The -vast machine we inhabit lies 

open tQ him ; he seems iKQ\.AiY\«nQ(|aA\iited with 

the general laws thai giovem *\X\ mA. ii\^ 
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witb the tnuiport of 2 philowpfaer, he ti 
bold* and admim the gloriou* work, iw 
capable of paying at onoe a more derout ai 
more rational liomage to hit Maicer. Bi 
alas t bow dbttow ii the proipect even of mi 
a mind ! and how obtcure ti> the compan th 
\t taken io by the ken of an AngcI ; or of 
loul but newly eicaped from its impritoome 
in the body ! For my part, I freely indul. 
mjr loul in the confidence of ill future grs 
deur : it jdeates ue to think that I, who knc 
ao amall a portion of the works of the Crc 
tor, and with «k>w and puoful itep* creep ■ 
and down on the lurface of thit globe, ib 
ere long ihoot away with the iwiftneM 
imagiDation, trace out the hidden ipringi 
nature^ operation, be able to keep pace wi 
the beaveoly bodie* in the rapidity of tk 
career, be a ipectator of the long chain 
CTCoti in the DBlural and moral worldi, vi 
the levcnl apartment* of the creation, km 
how they arc fumathed, and how inhalnti 
comprehend the order, and meaMiie the mi 
nitudeiand diitancetof those orbi, which 
HI Mem diipoied without any regular deiif 
and let all in Ibe lame circle ; obierre 1 
dependence of the parii of each lyitem, ai 
if our raindi are big enough to graap ' 
tbraty of the Mneral fyitem* upon one a 
tber, fmta whence re«a\U VXwVvrnn^vK^ '^ 
vnirene. In Etenuty « ^gxA ieii ■« 
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The other/ and that the 
man, is the enjoyment of G< 
he-cannot form a wish. Dii 
conceptions we have of the 
who, as it were, keeps his 
pense, neither discovering nc 
by which means the liberti 
to dispute his existence, v 
coqtent to speak him fair, 
prefer every trifling satisfac 
of their Maker, and ridic 
for the siguiarity of his c 
not a time come> when tl: 
see his impious schemes « 
made a convert to the tni' 
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rdahim.aDd liath some transient glances 
» presence -. when in the instant it thinks 

to have ibe fastest hold, the object duiles 
xp«cta(ions, and it falls back tired and 
•d to the ground. Doubtlesi there i> 
^ more |>errect way of conTcning with 
enly beings. Are not spirits capable of 
\ai intelligence, unless immersed in bodJet, 
f their intervention! Must superior na- 

depend on inferior for the main priri- 

of sociable beings, that of convening 
them, snd kiit>«ing each other? What 
d they have done, had matter never been 
tii 1 suppose, not have lived in eternal 
ide. As incorporeal substances are of a 
n order, so be sure their manner of inter- 
le is answerably more expedite and inli- 
. This method of communication we 
ritellcctual vision, as someu hat analogous 
ic sense of seeing, which is the medium 
ir acquaintance with this visible world, 

in some such way can God make him- 
:he object of immediate intuition to the 
ed ; and as he can, it is not improbable 

he will, always condescending in the 
mstances of doing it, to the weakness 
praportion of finite minds. His works 
■iotly reflect the image of his perfections, 
1 second-hand knowledge : to have a, y»K. 
of hiiii, it may he nec«aat*j 'AiaN. ■*«■ '"^ 
a be is. But what » ttaU \\.«.wwte- 
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J.,: ! it vili be my happiness to coin[ 

' ,*. :'l with the fair exemplar of it ; 

T ■ 'j Mind; perhaps, to view the o: 

those wise designs that have bee 
a long succession of ages. Tfai 
finding out his works, and cont* 
i i author, how shall I fall prdstral 

.^ I ' : my body swallowed up in th( 

* [.{ 1 1 matter, my mind in the infin 

/ *f I! fections. 
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k'j\ Multa putans, sortemque animo n 
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-iai j In compassion to those gloonr 
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adjustment, an exact and constant order dis* 
coverable in all tbe parts of it. Whatever be 
the cause, the thing itself is evident to all our 
faculties. Look into the aniraal system, the 
passions, senses, and locomotive powers; i$ 
Aot the like contrivance and propriety observ- 
able in these two ? Are they not fitted to cer- 
tain ends, and are they ^ot by nature directed 
to proper objects ? 

Is it possible then that the smallest bodies 
should, by a management superjor to the wit 
of man, be disposed in the most excdlent 
manner agreeable to their respective natures ; 
and yet the spirits or souls of men be neg- 
lected, or managed by such rules as fall short 
of man's understanding? Shall every other 
passion be rightly placed by nature, and «hall 
that appetite of immortality natural to all 
mankind be alone misplaced, or designed to 
be frustrated? Shall the industrious applica-^ 
tion of the inferior animal powers, in the 
meanest vocations, be answered by the ends 
we propose ? and shall not the generous efforts 
of a virtuous mind be rewarded ? In a word, 
shall (he corporeal world be all order and har- 
mony, the intellectual discord and confusion ^ 
He who is bigot enough to believe these things, 
must bid adieu to that natural rule of reason- 
ing from analogy ; must run counter to iVv^ 
maxim of common sense, 'TVi^X. twcew wv."^^^- 
to form their judgments of V.Vv\t\%^ \>.w^:*.^S^ 
Jenced from what they ha\tt ex^^rvesic^^? 
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of Jove, living judges were appointed, by 
whom each person was judged in his life-time 
in the same day on which he was to die. The 
consequence of which was, that they often 
passed wrong judgments. Pluto,, therefore, 
who presided in Tartarus, and the guardians 
of the blessed islands^ finding that, on the 
other side, many unfit persons were sent to 
their respective dominions, complained to 
Jove, who promised to redress the evil. He 
added, the reason of these unjust proceedings 
is, that men are judged in the i)ody. Hence 
many conceal the blemishes and imperfections 
of their minds by beauty, birth, and riches ; 
not to mention, that at the time of -trial there 
are crowds of witnesses to attest their having 
lived well. These things mislead the judges, 
who being themselves also of the number of 
the living, are surrounded each with his own 
body, as with a veil thrown over his mind. 
For the future, therefore, it is my intention 
that men do not come on their trial till after 
death, when they shall appear before the 
judge, disrobed of all their corporeal orna- 
ments. The judge himself too shall be a 
pure unveiled spirit, beholding the very soul, 
the naked soul of the party before him., With 
this view I have already constituted my sons, 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, jud^e^^ 'H*^^ '^^ 
natives of Asia; and Abacus, a xwJCxn^ ^\^^2^- 
ropt. These, after AealVv, ^"^^"^"^ '^^^'^^ 
court in a certain meado>N, itovR NiN\v^^^ 
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are two roads, leading tbe one to Tartarus, 
the other to the islands of the Blessed.' 

From this, as from numberless mother ]>as- 
sages of his writings, may be seen Plato's opt- 
nion of a future state. A thing therefore in 
regard to us so comfortable, in itself so just 
and excellent, a thing so agreeable to the 
analogy of nature, and so universally cre- 
dited by all orders and ranks of men, of all 
Dations and ages, what is it that should move 
a few men to reject? Surely there must be 
something of prejudice in the case, i appeal 
to the secret thoughts of a Freethinker, if he 
does not argue within himself after this man- 
ner ; The senses and faculties I enjoy at pre- 
sent are visibly designed to repair, or preserve 
the body from the injuries it is liable to in its 
present circumstances. But in an eternal state, 
where no decays are to be repaired, no out- 
ward injuries to be fenced against, where there 
are no flesh and bones, nerves or blood-vessels, 
there will certainly be none of the senses : and 
that there should be a state of life without the 
senses Is inconceivable. 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds 
from a poverty of imagination, and narrow- 
ness of soul in those that use it, I shall endea- 
vour to remedy those defects, and open their 
views by laying before them a case, which, 
being naturally possible, ma^ i^Va;^« t«em- 
die tbem to the beUei oi NiVyal \% t^^^^woafioap 
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Let US suppose a person blind and deaf 
from bis birtb, who being grown toyman's 
estate is by the dead-palsj, or some other 
cause, deprived of Iiis feeling, tasting, and 
tmelling ; and at the same time has the impe- 
diment of his hearing removed, and the HUn 
taken from his eyes : what the five senses are 
to us, that the touch, taste, and smell were to 
him. And any other ways oi perception of a 
more refined and extensive nature were to him 
as inconceivable, as to us those are, which 
will one day be adapted to perceive those 
things which * eye hath not seen, nor ear 
beard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive/ And it would be just s» 
reasonable in him to conclude that the loss of 
those three senses could not possibly be sue 
ceeded by any new inlets of perception, as in 
a modern Freetliinker to imagine there can be 
no state of life and perception without the 
senses he enjoys at present. Let* us further 
suppose the same person's eyes, at their first 
opening, to be struck with a great variety of 
the most gay and pleasing objects, and his 
ears with a melodious concert of vocal and 
instrumental music: behold him amazed, 
ravished, transported; and you have some 
distant representation, some faint and glini- 
mering idea of the ecstatic state of the soul 
in that articie iu which Skkie exs\«ns» ita^k^^Ea^ 
9epuhbre of flesh into Vvfe aiwd^ wMBao^^s^"*^^- ^ 
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r 

Igneus est oUis vigor, et coelestis origd 
Semiaibus Viko. 

The same faculty of reason and understand- 
ing, which placeth us above the brute part of 
the creation, doth also subject our minds to 
greater or more manifold disquiets than crea- 
tures of an inferior rank are sensible of. It is 
by this that we anticipate future- disasters, 
and often create to ourselves real pain from 
imaginary evils^ as well as multiply the pangs 
arising from those which cannot be avoid^l. 

It behoves us therefore to make the best 
Use of that sublime talent which so long as it 
continues the instrument of passion, wil! serve 
only to make us more miserable, in proportion 
as- we are more excellent than other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being to 
withdraw from the objects that solicit his 
senses, and turn his thouglits inward on him- 
self. For my own part I often mitigate the 
pain arising from the little misfortunes and 
disappointments that chequer human life by 
this introversion of my faculties, wherein I re- 
gard my own soul as the image of her Creator, 
and receive great donsolation from beholding 
those perfections which testify her divine ori- 
ginal, and lead me into some knowledge of 
Jier everlasting archetype. 

Bat there is not au>f ^To^etX."^ w <:.wamii- 
stance of my being, iViat \ coTvV«cK^\^\ft ^\\5bw 
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ttidre joy than my immortality. I can easily 
overlook any present momentary sorrow, when 
I reflect that it is in my power to be happy 
a thousand years hence. If it were not for tjiis 
thought, I had rather be an oyster than a man, 
the most stupid and senseless of animals than 
a reasonable mind tortured with an extreme 
innate desire of that perfection which it de- 
spairs to obtain. 

It is with great pleasure that I behold In- 
stinct, Reason, and Faith, concurring to attest 
this comfortable truth. It is revealed from 
iieaven, it is discovered by philosophers, and 
the ignorant, un.enlightened part of mankind 
have a natural propensity to believe it. It is 
an agreeable entertainment to reflect on the 
various shapes under which. this doctrine has 
appeared in the world. The Pythagorean 
transmigration, the sensual habitations of the 
Mahometaify and the shady realms of Ploto, 
do all agree in the main points, the continua- 
tion of our existence^ and the distribution of 
rewards and punishments, proportioned to the 
merits or demerits of men in this life. 

But in "all those schemes there is something 
gross and improbable, that shocks a reasonable 
and speculative mind. Whereas* nothing can 
be more rational and sublime, than the Chris- 
tian idea of a future state. ' Eye hatli aot 
seen, nor ear heard y nevlViet \vaN>ek W «^«w^ 
into the lieart of man to couccvn^ >i^ ^^^^®' 



V without eiii«;' "••.„_„„ laws, anu »<— • ; 

■ \ lo^vu divine and. V^""*^ t ^ profess.: 

illovv-subjecU With conte P. ^^ ^^^ 

. belief of those pojn JO" ^^„l,.,„d depend 

! ,vell as future 'nt^;'=\„, „y o*a part. I 

not to be endured, ^''l J^, their per* 

o„>it no e''*»'=^rr,rpractices as odious. 
aespicable. and their p ^^^^^ 

' ■'■ eycoftheworW'**'^ 

^ 1 .«„t«estnam\neq«»ndo^_^ 
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of annihilation before them ; or so ill-natured, 
as to endeavour to persuade mankind to tbe 
disbelief of what is so pleasing and profitable 
even in the prospect; or so blind as not to 
see that there is a Deitj, and if there be, that 
this scheme of things flows from his attributes, 
and evidently corresponds with the other parts 
of his creation. 

I know not how to account for this absurd 
turn of thought, except it proceed from a want 
of other employment, joined with an affec- 
tation of singularity. 1 shall, therefore, inform 
our modern Freethinkers of two points, where- 
of they seem to be ignorant. The first is, that 
it is not the being singular, but being singular 
for something that argues either extraordinary 
endowments of nature, or benevolent inten- 
tions to mankind, which draws tbe admiration 
and esteem of the world. A mistake in this 
point naturally arises from thai confusion of 
thought, which I do not remember to have 
seen so great instances of in any writen^ as in 
certain modern Freethinkers. 

The other point is, that there are innumer- 
able objects within the reach of a human 
mind, and each of these objects may be 
viewed in innumerable lights and positions, 
and the relations arising between them are 
innumerable. There fs, therefore, an icifeifc^ 
of things, whereon to em^Xo^ V^w^a ^&«^>^^g?^^ 
if not with advtnta|,% to Vkwe '•^'^^J. ^tri^ 
with amusement to th«i«w^'^«» «^^ 
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r this yeil of fiesh parts the visible and in- 

sible world : but when we put off these 

Ddies, there are new and surprising wonders 

resent themselves to our views ; when these 

laterial spectacles are taken off, the soul with 

s own naked eyes sees what was invisible 

efore ; and then we are in the other world, 

hen we can see it, and converse with A, 

'hus St. Paul tells us, that when we are at 

3me in the body, we are absent from the 

ord ; but when we are absent from the body, 

e are present with the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. 

nd methinks this is enough to cure us of our 

ndness for these bodies, unless we think it 

)re desirable to be confined to a prison, and 

look through a grate all our lives, which 

es us but a very narrow prospect, and that 

e of the best neither, than to be set at 

rty to view alj the glories of the world. 

it would we give now for the least glimpse 

at invisible world, which the first step we 

out of these bodies will present us with ? 

* are such things at eye hath not seen, 

r heard, neither hath it entered into the 

of man to conceive : death opens our 

nlarges our prospect, presents us with 

ind more glorious world, which we can 

*e while we are shut up in fiesh ; which 

nake us as willing \.o ^-^s^. nos^ ^^>J«» 

to take the (Am o« o^xt «^«.,Ni^^^ 

iir sight.** 



' As a lliinkiiiK man cannot but I 
luucli alll-ck-d »iUi llie idi-a of his ap 
ill till; presence of [hat Being, whoi 
can see and live; be must be mud 
alTecled when he coosiden that this 
whom he appears before, viiU examine 
actions of his past life, and reward or 
hipi accordbgly. I must confess, that 
there is no icheme of religion beudes 
Christiaaity, which can possibly supp 
most virtuous person under this though 
a man's innocence be what it will, let 
tues rise to the highest pitch of pei 
attainable in this life, there will be still 
to many secret sina, so many human 1 
so many offenCes of igaorance, panic 
prejudice, so many unguarded wor 
tlioughts, and, in short, so many del 
liit best actions, that, without the adv 
of such an expiation and atonement ai 
tianity has revealed to us, it is imposri! 
he should be cleared before his So 
Judge, or that he should be able to ■ 
his lighl. Our holy Beligion suggest 
the only means, whereby our guilt i 
taken away, and our imperfect obedie 
cepted. 

' It is this series of thought that I hi 
deavour^ to express in the following 
which I Jiare compowd duna( tkU n 
J7ess. 
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I. 

iV'hen rising from the bed of death, 

0'erwhelm*d with guilt and fear^ 
I See my Maker face to face, 

O how shall I appear ! 

II. 
If yet, while pardon may be foond. 

And m^rcy may be sought. 
My heart with inward horror shrinks, 

And trembles at the thought; 

III. 
When thou, O Lord, shalt stand disclosM; 

In majesty severe, 
And sit in judgment on my soul, 

O how shall I appear! 

IV. 

Bot thou hast told the troubled mind^ 

Who does her sins lament. 
The timely tribute of her tears 

Shall endless woe prevent. 

V. 

Then see the sorrows of my hearty 

Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans^ 

To give those sorrows weight. 

VI. 

For never shall my soul detpeir 

Her pardon to procure. 
Who knows thy only Son has dy'd 

To make her pardon sure. 



— AnimaF»qu€ capaces 

Mortis LucAV. 

The prospect of deatVi \s ^ ^w>w^ ^^^ ^'^'^ 

nal, that if it were couslauVX^ ^'^^'^TSg^lT ^^'XJ 
would imbitler aU l\ve s>«e«X^ o^^\v^- 
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gracious Author of our being hath therefore 
so formed us, that we are capable of many 
pleasing sensations and reflections, and meet 
with so many amusements and solicitudes, as 
divert our thoughts from dwelling upon an 
evil, which, by reason of its seeming distance, 
makes but languid impressions upon the mind. 
But how distant' soever the time of our death ' 
may be, since it is certain that we must die, 
it is necessary to allot some portion of our life 
to consider the end of it ; and it is highly 
convenient to fix some stated timet to medi- 
tate upon the final period of our existence 
here. The principle of self-love, as we are 
men, will make us inquire, what is like to be- 
come of us after our dissolution } and our con- 
science, as we are Christians, will inform us, 
that, according to the good or evil of our 
actions here, we shall be translated to the 
mansions of eternal bliss or misery. When 
this is seriously weighed, we must thiilk it 
madness to be unprepared against the black 
moment; but when we reflect that perhaps 
that black moment may be to-night, how 
watchful ought we to be ! 

I was wonderfully affected with a discourse 
I liad lately with a clergyman of my acquain- 
tance upon this head, which was to this effect: 
' The consideration,' said the good man, * that 
my being is precarious, mo^eA rft^toaws -^ears 
sgo to make a resolution » viVvxcVv \>QaN^^^v 
Sentljr kept, and to which 1 o>n« X.Vi't ^^«»x«*. 
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satisfacUon that a mortal man can enjoy. 
Every night, before I address myself in pri- 
vate to my Creator, I lay my hand upon my 
heart, and ask myself, whether, if 'God should 
require my soul of me this night, I could 
hope for mercy from him? The bitter ago- 
nies I underwent, in this my first acquaintance 
with myself, were so far from throwing me 
into despair of. that mercy which is over all 
GoiTs works, that they rather proved motives 
to greater circumspection in my future con- 
duct. The oftener I exercised myself in 
meditations of this kind, the less was my 
anxiety; and by making the thoughts of 
death familiar, what was at first so terrible 
and shocking is become the sweetest of my 
enjoyments. These contemplations have in- 
deed made me serious, but not sullen ; nay, 
fhey are so far from having soured my temper^ 
that as I have a mind perfectly composed, 
and a secret spring of joy in my heart, so my 
conversation is pleasant, and my countenance 
serene. I taste ail the innocent satisfactions of 
life pure and sincere ; I have no share in plea- 
sures that leave a sting behind them, nor am I 
cheated with that kind of mirth, in the midst 
of which there is heaviness.' 
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tuture, better than a thousand volumes of phi- 
losophers and divines. It gives so warning 9 
concussion to Hiose props of our vanity, oat 
strength and youth, that we thinlc of fortifying 
ourselves within, when thei-e is w little depenr 
dance on our outworks. Youth, at the very 
best, is but a betrayer of human life in a 
gentler and smoother manner than age: it ig 
like a streajn, that nourishes a plant upon il3 
bank, and causes it to flourish and blossom (q 
the sight, but at thesame time is undermining 
it at the root in secret. My youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with me ; it has af- 
forded several prospects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to 
young men, that the attractions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much 1 and 1 began 
where most people eiid, with a full conviction 
of the emptiness of all sorts of ambition, and 
the unsatisfactory nature of all human plea- 

' When a smart lit of sickness tells me this 
scurvy tenement of my body will fail in a 
little lime, 1 am even as unconcerned as was 
(hat honeat Jlibernian, who (being in bed in 
the great storm some years ago, and told the 
bouse would tumble over his head,) made an- ■ 
sner, " What care I for the house? I am only 
a lodger." I. fancy it Is the best lime to die 
when one it in the best huntout ■, »a4. w> «^- 
cesiiveiy weak as 1 now a.H\, V tavj ^"1 "^"^ 
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little atom every sin^i 
the whole creation, methinks it is a ! 
be concerned at the removal of such 
animal as I am. The morning after 
the sun will arise as bright as ever, tli 
,^ smell as sweet, the plants spring as g 

world will proceed in its old course 
will laugh as heartily, and marry «' 
they were used to do. "The ra 
^ man," as it is elegantly expressed ir 

t i dom of Solomon, "passeth away 

membrance of a guest that tarrief 
f J day." There are reasons enough, ir 

i 4 chapter of the same book, to make 

F it man contented with the prosper 

- '^— »^nnourable age is not that ^ 
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